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“THE IVIE DYES WHERE IT CLINGS.” 


BY AUDREY CONGREVE. 


“THe ANNUAL REGISTER, or a view 
of the History, Poxtricks, and LIrERa- 
quRE, for the year 1743. The fourth 
edition, printed for R. & J. Dodsley, 
in Pall-Mall, London.” 


So runs the title of the two-hundred- 
year-old volume lying before me. Its 
binding is torn and ragged; its hand- 
woven pages mottled and stained ; while 
from it arises that highly individual, 
musty smell so familiar in old libraries. 
We should find it heavy enough reading 
nowadays, yet its interminable Preface 
apologises for the triviality of its con- 
tents—describing it as ‘‘an entertaining 
Review or Magazine.” 

It contains historical essays, sketches 
of personalities of the day— including 
& curious anecdote about the Duke of 
Marlborough—poetry, and, among ex- 
tracts from letters, a description of 
“a remarkable snow whirlwind that 
recently befell in the parish of Delting 
in Zetland.” 


It is in the terminal fiy-leaves, 
however, that for me the chief interest 
of the volume lies. For here some 
long-dead hand has been scribbling at 
random — multiple curves, elaborate 
flourishes and scrolls, a baroque capital 
or two—in faded, brownish ink... . 
What fun handwriting was in the 
eighteenth century—a leisurely art! 
But there on the opposite page a name 
has been lovingly inscribed four or 
five times over—as though to write it 
alone were a pleasure not easily for- 
gone. “‘ Mr John Gifford,” it runs, and 
again, “‘ Mr John Gifford ...”. Then 
comes @ wavering, amateurish little 
drawing of a trail-of ivy, with below 
it the werds, “‘ The Ivie dyes where it 
clings.” ’ 

Who wrote it, and what does it 
mean? It is only possible to hazard 
a guess, after hearing how I became 
possessed of the book during a visit 
to some friends in Shetland several 
years ago.... 


“Tt is a chosen plott of fertile land 
. Amongst wild waves set, like a little nest.” 


Far away to the northwards, on a 
little isthmus west of the Shetland 
mainland, stands an old eighteenth- 
century house. Gabled and grey, well 
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fitted, with its massive build and few 

small windows to withstand the gales 

which blow up continuously from the 

mighty Atlantic, it rises up out of a 
R 
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nest of low trees surrounded by pro- 
tecting walls. 

Once, in the days of its glory, the 
garden was laid out in formal parterres 
round the house. The ‘ Willow’ or 
‘Lovers’ Walk,’ with boughs inter- 
twining gracefully overhead, led straight 
from the upper terraces down to the 
shore. Near the private landing-stage, 
where the family beats were moored, 
a tall dove-cot stood—the privileged 
possession of a noble family—while on 
the summit of an artificial mound, which 
might equally have been originally a 
ruined Pictish ‘ broch’ or some ancient 
Viking’s burial-place, an elegant little 
Gazebo looked out over Busta Voe (pro- 
nouriced Boosta), the estuary from which 
the manor and estate took their name. 

Today the little Gazebo still stands, 
but its door creaks listlessly and its 
windows are gone. Except for a 
jagged stump here and there, the 
‘Willow Walk’ is scarcely to be seen. 
One rotting ‘sixareen,’ or sharp- 
stemmed rowing-boat, alone lies beside 
the deserted pier, and the stones of 
the dove-cot are scattered in the 
walls of many a surrounding croft. 
The pillars at the entrance to the 
winding drive are gateless, and one of 
their crowning stone balls, lies, like a 
decapitated head, on tthe slope below. 
Grasses and weeds shove importunately 
up between the flags of walks and 
courtyards—invading hardily, the very 
doorsteps. Long trails of ivy creep 
insidiously through the window-frames, 
while, from the one-time stabling and 
coach-houses, the rattle of chains and 
the lowing of cattle sufficiently pro- 
claim the ignoble uses to which they 
have descended. ~ 

Slowly, remorselessly and piteously, 
the noble old manor-house of Busta is 
falling into decay. ... 

Seen from the opposite side of the 
Voe, however, on a fine June morning, 
in the softly golden light peculiar to a 
northern summer, Bustd still looks 
imposing. Its grove of trees alone, so 
rare in these wild and rocky. regions, 
makes it a landmark. It was like this 
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when the ‘Island Lady’ and I firg 
saw it, with the blue waters below it 
gently dimpling and the roseate seq. 
pinks everywhere at the height of 
their glory. 

Earlier in the year—too early as it 
proved in this country of long-delayed 
spring—we had set out to visit Busta, 
But it had eluded us. A snow blizzard, 
or ‘moorie cavie,’ as the natives call 
it, sprang up as we approached, blot. 
ting out the house and lands with 
malevolent fury and causing us to 
beat a hasty retreat. 

Today, however, having transferred 
ourselves from a bobbing motor-boat 
into a valiant, if somewhat rackety 
Baby Austin, we had renewed the 
attempt. We had driven northward 
right out of the morning sea-mists 
as we threaded the gloomy, ‘trow’. 
haunted valleys of the Kames; then, 
leaving the velvety moors behind us, 
we had turned west towards the 
grassy slopes which lie between Olna 
Firth and Busta Voe. 

We paused now beside a_ hoary 
Standing Stone and looked. across at 
the ill-fated house we had come to 
seek. We knew the broad outlines of 
its story—a story of passionate love 
and human weakness, of jealousy and 
revenge, of misfortune and calamity 
dogging its owners through thre 
generations. 

Since the death of the last laird oi 
the line, close on ninety years before, 
the factors—father and son—had lived 
in the manor as caretakers and farmed 
the surrounding land. It was from the 
wife of the latter that we had been 
granted permission to look over it, 
before she herself left in a week’ 
time. A few months previously he 
husband had been killed in a moto 
accident. It seemed as though the 
family curse had given a last spas 
modic kick, lunging out viciously # 
these innocent occupants of the home 
of the Giffords. 

Having negotiated the grassy track 
which was once a drive, we parked 
our car near the stables and descended 
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a flight of steps into a neglected-looking 
curt. An old black-and-white collie 
rose stiffly to greet us. As he did so, 
we became aware of a tall woman in 
black, with piled white hair, standing 
on the terrace above us. 

She greeted us with dignity and led 
ys round to the front of the house. 
Here a paved walk was flanked on one 
side by a high wall screening off the 
garden and estuary; on the other by 
alow, unprepossessing-looking building 
dating back to the seventeenth century, 
when the Giffords of Midlothian first 
bought the surrounding estates. Their 
descendant, Thomas, succeeded in 1705, 
and it was on his marriage with Eliza- 
beth Mitchell of Westshore (always 
referred to, according to local custom, 
as ‘Lady Busta’) that he built the 
fine new entrance before us. His wife, 
the daughter of a baronet, was a 
haughty, ambitious woman, and it was 
probably at her instigation ‘that he 
carved his brand-new coat of arms 
above it a few years later. 

When this was done the former 
approach, with its heavy stone outside 
stairway, was roofed in, thus forming 
acovered courtyard for the convenience 
of those who arrived or departed by 
land instead of, as was more usual in 
those times, by water. Indeed, a small 
guest-room just within was for the 
accommodation of travellers who, in 
days of almost non-existent roads and 
undrained peat-bogs, found themselves 
benighted and could thus, after stabling 
their horses, make themselves at home 
without unduly disturbing their hosts. 

We followed our guide through the 
outer doorway, up the steps, and into 
the house. The old panelled rooms of 
Busta were shadowy and quiet, with 
something forlorn and stagnant about 
their stillness, like that of a clock 
which has stopped ticking or of a 
heart which has ceased to beat. In- 
voluntarily we found ourselves tread- 
ing quietly, talking in whispers, as we 
passed through them. I had a kind 
of feeling that, in spite of the almost 
Proprietary pleasure with which she 


exhibited it, the factor’s wife knew that 
Busta had never quite accepted her, and 
that in some queer way she respected it 
for its aloofness and aristocratic pride. 

In the dining-hall she showed us the 
old mahogany table, which, with all 
its leaves in, could seat fifty, and no 
doubt often did in the old days of 
open-handed hospitality. It was sadly 
in need of a cabinetmaker’s care, but, 
with its companion period pieces, 
completely threw the modern ones 
into the shade by sheer beauty of 
proportion and design. On _ every 
hand we saw bundles and packages 
indicating imminent departure; they, 
too, appeared extraneous and negligible. 

The stairway was gracefully curved, 
with the slender banisters which lead 
one to believe that eighteeenth-century 
hands must have been smaller than 
our own. The bedrooms were small 
and probably opened out of each other 
originally, but a passage had been 
made alongside them, and a sudden 
turn of it revealed a glass-fronted wall- 
cupboard filled with a heavy half 
dinner-service of oriental china. 

A small room just beyond, with 
brass wall-sconces and tiny, deeply set 
window, we took for an old powder- 
closet. On one of its shelves lay an 


' antique inlaid chessboard. 


“*T feel I’m going backwards through 
Time,” murmured the Island Lady, 
meditatively fingering a crimson knight 
on his elaborately caiparisoned charger. 

From the passage-way the factor’s 
wife asked if we would like to see 
the drawing-room. “It’s never been 
used since the last laird died,’’ she 
added; “we've tried to keep it 
exactly as he left it.” 

She flung open the opposite door. 

Subconsciously I felt as I entered 
that my companion gave a stifled 
exclamation. I say subconsciously 
because, after a brief glance round 
at green-panelled walls hung with 
portraits and bookcases filled with 
uniform golden-brown volumes, I felt 
myself impelled towards one of the 
three windows overlooking the Voe. 
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* Here,” I said to myself, “the 
people in this house must have 
watched and waited. Watched sadly, 
perhaps, a sail growing smaller and 
smaller in the distance, or waited for 
some minute speck on the horizon to 
herald the return of someone they loved. 
I think that most often the women 
must have waited for their men, 
anxiously studying the face of the sky 
as they did so and the changing mood 
of the waters below. The Voe must 
have been a kind of motif woven into 
the peaceful tapestry of their lives. 
One moment it would so exactly 
reflect everything above it that it was 
impossible to tell where it began or 
ended; then it would change in the 
twinkling of an eye to a cold, . pale 
grey-green—with the tideway racing 
along it like a million white-crested 
snakes and the gulls rising up and up 
continuously to test their strength 
against the force of the gale. . . .” 

There would be days, I thought, 
when rain and sleet and hail would 
batter and rattle alternately against 
misted panes, and the wind would howl 
sadly down the chimneys. And there 
would be dreary, negative kind of days 
of soft-clinging mist, when the house 
would seem more isolated than ever, 
and lovers with hands outstretched 
could only grope blindly towards each 
other, their passions rising like the 
restless tide... .. Then there would 
come some rare day of halcyon calm 
and soft golden light like this one, 
when the wild flowers were opening 
low on the grass and the larks trilling 
high in the heavens. .. . 

The soft, low voice of the Island 
Lady interrupted my imaginings. 
Being a student of eighteenth-century 
literature and ancient MSS., she had 
gravitated instinctively towards the 
books. 

“Do come over here,” she said ; 
“this bookcase is exactly like some 
we have at home. It must have been 
a Shetland pattern of the time, I 
suppose, because our house was built 
at about the same period as this wing 
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—the same Gothic-shaped top, I mean, 
and the funny little pointy cupboard 
in the middle with folding doors. They 
used to keep the precious tea locked 
up in it, I believe.” 

It seemed strange to think that the 
long-dead originals of the portraits on 
the walls had actually handled thes 
very same books—the gilt-tooled Chron. 
icles and Memoirs, the Catalogues and 
Registers, the Treatises on Physickes 
and Astronomie and Law. All the 
volumes in this room, our guide told 
us, had been carefully catalogued, 
though many others of the same date 
but of less intrinsic value had bee 
discarded. 

The owners’ names were on most of 
the fly-leaves. Many belonged origin. 
ally to Thomas Gifford, who, in wig 
and snuff-brown coat, looked out at us 
now from his frame. A shrewd, able 
face, with the high colour and full lip 
of one who enjoys the good things of 
life. Humorous and kindly in the 
main, yet with a certain ruthless ac. 
quisitiveness about the mouth. Like 
others of his time, he could be wm- 
scrupulous over money matters and 
predatory where landed property was 
concerned. 

His son John, who was not destined 
to see old age, had the same broad 
brow, but was better-looking, with a 
mobile mouth and a spirited air. 
Next to him came an arrogant-looking 
woman in blue satin with black ring- 
lets, who might well have been ‘ Lady 
Busta.’ The rather plain, long-nosed 
gentleman beyond, in _ high-pointed 
collar and broad cravat, was Arthur 
Gifford, old Thomas’s grandson. 

I remarked that he wore a worried 
look. 

** And well he might—well he might,” 
declared the factor’s wife, ‘ with noth- 
ing but family quarrels and _ those 
rascally lawyers to deal with while he 
was alive; and he died with no heir 
to succeed him.” There had been other 
portraits, apparently, but some years 
before many of the best and some valu- 
able furniture had been sold by the 
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Trustees to pay off the most pressing 
debts on the estate. 

“There is one more I can show you, 
though,” she added. “It’s unframed, 
so I put it away.” She then left the 
room to return in a few minutes with 
a rather indifferent oil painting of a 
woman. 

“We always wondered,” she said 
hesitatingly, “if perhaps this might 
be Barbara.” 

I looked at it eagerly. A girl with 
appealing brown eyes, plump pink 
cheeks, and an indeterminate mouth 
and chin. ‘“‘ That— Barbara?” I 
thought to myself, “‘ Barbara Pitcairn, 
who has come down to us so vividly 
in the chronicles of her day! A 
dainty little thing, very fond of clothes, 
and, small as she was, of a very high 
spirit.” I shook my head. “I don’t 
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believe it,’ I said aloud; “ it couldn’t 


be!” 


** Well, anyway, nobody would ever 
have allowed her to be painted, 
would they ?”’ put in the Island Lady 
soothingly. ‘“‘She was only a poor 
relation, after all!” 

Simultaneously we both found our- 
selves exclaiming— 

** Poor Barbara !”’ 

A little later we ate our lunch at 
the foot of the grassy mound below 
the Gazebo, in the lee of a dry-stone 
dyke. On a stunted’bush beside us a 
single delicate dog-rose bloomed—a 
rarity in Shetland. Within the syca- 
more grove behind us a pair of ring- 
doves cooed softly to each other. 
And in the golden glory of the after- 
noon sunlight we read the story of 
Busta once again. 


““°Tis said wi’ young Gifford in secret ye meet, 
Noo mark ye my words, if the story be true; 
I'd rather my son were stretched dead at my feet, 
Barbara Pitcairn, than wedded to you!” 


Thomas Gifford of Busta was not 
only one of the largest landowners of 
his day in the islands, he was a fish- 
curer and a trader with Holland, 
Germany, and Orkney. Besides this, 
he held important public office as 
Chamberlain to the Earl of Morton 
and Steward-Depute for Shetland. He 
seems to have taken a keen interest, 
too, in the education of the peasantry 
and in the ancient Scandinavian laws 
and customs of his country; for his 
‘Historical Description of the Zetland 
islands,’ published posthumously, was 
the earliest book of its kind extant. 

Politically he was a staunch Hano- 
verian, and he did not scruple to take 
advantage of his neighbour, one 
Oliphant of Urie, whom he caught drink- 
ing in an unguarded moment to “ the 
King over the water.”’ He threatened 
to denounce the wretched man as a 
tebel and to foreclose the formidable 
‘wadsett’ or mortgage he already 
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held over his estates unless he immedi- ~ 
ately handed over his entire property. 
Poor Oliphant was forced to comply, 
but he ever afterwards haunted Busta, 
screaming out wild imprecations against 
the laird and his family and praying 
that no male heir might live to inherit 
the estates. At last, after one of these 
expeditions, he fell down and died on 
the way homewards while negotiating 
a narrow tongue of land to the north- 
ward called Mavis Grind. Long after 
his death the force of his evil wishes 
seems to have brought misfortune on 
the house of his enemy. 

Thomas and his wife Elizabeth had 
fourteen children, five of whom died 
early of smallpox; but they had also 
adopted two orphans, the daughters 
of impoverished relatives. Dependent 
and dowerless as they were, Ellice and 
Barbara Pitcairn were expected to help 
in the house and do as they were told, 
but they dined with the family and 
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shared music and dancing lessons with 
its younger members. 

John, the eldest of the four sons, 
must have been about thirty and still 
—uncommonly enough for those times 
—unmarried when he fell in love with 
‘Babie Pitcairn.’ And if one may 
judge from old Thomas Gifford’s Ledger 
for 1747, recording the visit of Mr 
Troup, the dancing-master, and the 
names of his pupils, she was then in 
her teens. ' ° 

Lady Busta evidently suspected a 
flirtation between her son and “ the 
humble companion,” as one account 
calls her, and actively showed dis- 
approval. But Barbara stood up well 
to her imperious bullying and told 
her on one occasion that, although she 
herself might lack fortune, her own 
family was the better of the two. 
(She had some grounds for this asser- 
tion; for her mother was descended 
from Sir Lawrence Bruce of Culma- 
lindie, who misruled in Zetland in the 
sixteenth century.) But perhaps 
because of her very spiritedness and 
pride, she proved more vulnerable 
than a woman of coarser texture and 
more placid nature. In the end she 
yielded impetuously to the good- 
looking young laird so many years her 
senior, with consequences fatal to her 
happiness; and although thencefor- 
ward she battled bravely against mis- 
fortune, the long struggle in the end 
destroyed her. 

As for John Gifford, he was not 
the first young man to get involved 
with two women at once. His mother 
had planned a suitable match for him 
with the heiress, Miss Henderson of 
Gardie, and a vivid picture has come 
down to us of him leaning dejectedly 
over the back of her chair when visiting 
her on Bressay Island, sighing sadly, 
** Alas! we never shall be married !” 
Again, in a dispute with his mother, 
he is supposed to have sworn that he 
“would marry Barbara Pitcairn in 
spite of the world.” 

He and his three brothers, the 
youngest of whom, Hay, was fourteen 
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at this time, led the usual life of 
the aristocratic young Zetlander of 
the day. The winters were periods 
of isolation, enlivened by bouts of 
festivity in the home. The summey 
were full of varied activities ; for the 
fishing was in full swing and the two 
elder sons often voyaged far afield to 
Pertugal, Holland, and Germany with 
cargoes of salt fish, returning with 
brine and other commodities. No 
doubt John, too, would help his father 
in the big store-house which served 
him as office and whence he conducted 
business with his various ‘ correspond- 
ents’ or agents at Lerwick, Leith, 
Hamburg, Oporto, and Bergen. The 
home port was Hillswick, round the 
coast to the north. From there the 
Gifford sailing-ships embarked, to dare 
the risk of capture by privateers as 
well as the perils of dangerous seas. 

There seem, however, to have been 
plenty of intervals between these 
activities for sporting expeditions 
against otters, seals, hares, and wild- 
fowl, with the added excitement of 
an occasional whale hunt, in which 
whole local communities took part; 
time to spare, too, for congenial visiting 
by sea and land, to hospitable friends 
and neighbours. On these last occa- 
sions the tutor, a somewhat dissolute 
young man—the Rev. John Fisken— 
often accompanied them, as did Bar- 
bara Pitcairn, who seems to have 
been a general favourite with the men 
of the family. She was gay enough 
then, no doubt, with imperious, pro- 
vocative little ways which amused and 
attracted the stalwart young islanders. 
In the summer of 1747 several of these 
pleasant expeditions took place. John 
and Barbara were very much in love 
—living at a high pitch of tension 
and sensation, beneath which ran 4 
tremulous current of agitation and 
fear. The long, dark northern, winter 
followed. 

One day next year—to be exact, on 
@ Friday, the 13th of May, 1748—the 
young men of Busta and their tutor 
went out seal shooting in the Hillswick 
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jirection, taking the farm grieve with 
thm as boatman. Returning, they 
were rowing through the narrow chan- 
nel called the Swarbacks Min, which 
ads into Busta Voe, when suddenly 
the boat came to a full stop, nor could 
my amount of rowing—forwards, back- 
yards, or in any direction—induce her 
to budge am inch. The Rev. Fisker 
immediately fell on his knees in abject 
panic to pray for deliverance, after 
which the oars were tried again with 
success, much to the relief of the 
occupants of the boat. ‘ But,” we are 
told, “‘ three strange creaturcs, shaped 
something like seals, rose wp from below 
the keel and swam slowly astern, as 
though leaving them with reluctance.” 

In order to understand this obviously 
legendary part of the story some know- 
ledge of the local superstitions of the 
time is necessary. .It is a fact, for 
instance, that a certain landowner of 
the period never went out unless he 
carried a steel bridle over one arm 
with which to control a ‘ Newgel,’ 
should he be unlucky enough to en- 
counter one. This animal was a water- 
horse, which lured you on to his back, 
and, having swum out to sea with you, 
or into the middle of some loch, tipped 
you off and left you: a greater calamity 
than might at.first appear, when it is 
considered that very few people in 
Shetland could swim in those days. 
Then the wild moorland was inhabited 
by trows or goblins, who played spiteful 
pranks on poor humans, sometimes 
carrying them off into their under- 
ground homes for years at a time. 
Witches lived in haunted ruins on 
lonely promontories or in gloomy 
sea-eaves, who made potions and love 
philtres, and foretold the future, or, 
like Scott’s Norna of the Fitful Head, 
exercised supernatural powers over 
wind and tide... . 

After the peculiar experience just 
related the Rev. Fisken seems to have 
been temporarily sobered. He re- 
garded the incident as a warning that 
retribution for some evil deed would 
be exacted from one or more of them, 
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and solemnly advised his pupils not 
to put to sea again until each felt his 
conscience was clear. 

Whatever his sentiments, they 
were short-lived. Like most heavy 
drinkers, he felt a bold and daring 
fellow enough after an evening of good 
cheer, passed in this case with his 
patron, the hospitable old laird. At 
any rate, the very next day the same 
party paid a visit to Uncle Andrew 
Gifford, who lived just across the 
water at Weathersta. Only Hay, the 
youngest, decided to give the boat a 
wide berth. He ordered his horse 
and rode round by the shore. But, 
when the time camé to go, the mare 
was nowhere to be found; she had 
probably broken her halter and made 
for home. 

The others were already aboard. He 
hailed them as they were loosing the 
painter, and, wading out, sprang over 
the side. With a rasping sound the 
boat cleared the pebbles; then, with 
a gentle creaking of oars, sailed out 
on to the still, moonlit Voe. None of 
her occupants were ever seen alive 
again. 


The Sabbath dawned bright and 
clear. In the vast four-poster old 
Thomas stirred sleepily, awaking from 
a vaguely disquieting dream. 

*“‘ Betty,” he is supposed to have 
said, ‘‘ I dreamed that I lost my staff. 
It is time that I was looking after my 
lads.” 

A messenger was despatched to 
Weathersta to make inquiries. It was 
only -when he returned with the news 
that the party had started for home 
the previous night that the household 
grew anxious. At first the shores of 
the Voe and the smaller islands close 
at hand were searched. They might 
have gone hunting for sea-fowls’ eggs, 
as they often did in the summer-time. 
. . . Then one came running with the 
news that their empty boat had been 
seen floating right way up and was 
coming inshore. When willing hands 
had captured her, John’s three-cornered 








hat and stick were found aboard— 
evil omens, which must have filled the 
hearts of his family with sickening 
Messengers were now sent for help 
to all the surrounding parishes. By 
Monday morning the estuary was 
crowded with craft of every kind— 
small row-boats, sixareens and octa- 
reens, with and without sail, from 
Northmavine, Delting, and Yell—and 
the shores were lined with curious 
sympathisers from all over the country- 
side. Meanwhile, alternately from the 
upper windows and the landing-stage, 
from the terraced garden and the little 
Gazebo, the poor mother and sisters 
paced up and down, enduring a restless 
agony of suspense. The laird himself, 
his usually cheerful face grim and taut, 
gave directions and encouragement as 
best he could to the men who were 
dragging the waters for the bodies of 
his sons. As for Barbara Pitcairn, we 
may be sure that she waited alone. 
After some hours John Gifford’s 
body was discovered and laid rever- 
ently on the shore below his home. 
As soon as this happened, Barbara 
Pitcairn was seen to come down from 
the house, and, stooping to open the 
inner pocket of her lover’s coat, to 
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“‘Oh, woman undone,—where now thy defence ?”’ 
—(Briinhilde, from the Valkiirie, Siegfried Cycle:) 


The great house was now plunged into 
deepest mourning. Three daughters 
alone were left alive, and there was no 
young laird to inherit the estate. The 
curse of mad old Oliphant of Urie had 
been fulfilled—at least in that genera- 
tion. But now the penniless orphan, 
Barbara Pitcairn, declared that she 
had been secretly married to John 
and that she was already carrying his 
child. Perhaps she told her news in 
pity and tenderness, under the soften- 
ing influence of the great sorrow she 
was sharing and of her wonder at the 
miracle of the new life she felt within 
her. But if she hoped for comfort or 
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draw from it a paper, which she ‘hid jp 
the bosom of her dress. It was found, 
incidentally, that when his clothing 
was removed for burial, the yo 
laird’s watch had stopped exactly aj 
midnight. 
Later on the farm grieve was 
to the surface; but although the 


bodies of Robert, William, little Hay, 
and the tutor were never recovered, 
Many suggestions for the cause of 
the disaster have been put forward. 
Some think the: lashing of a whale’s 
tail or the antics of a huge basking 
shark upset the boat, but the most 
generally accepted theory appears to 
be that, after a convivial evening, 
there was a quarrel; that one of the 
party lost his balance and fell over. 
board, and the others were drowned 
in trying to save him. It is unlikely 
that any of them could swim, but they 
had a good boatman with them and 
had all been brought up to the sea, 
so that this explanation does not seem 
altogether satisfactory. It is strange, 
too, that on such a fine, still night no 
cry for help should have been heard 
from either shore. The drowning of 
the sons of Busta remains, in fact, a 


mystery. 


forgiveness from her lover’s parents she 
was disappointed. Lady Busta was 
relentless in her jealous hatred for the 
girl who had defied her, and the kind old 
laird, broken with grief, seems thence- 
onward to have been very much under 
the influence of his domineering wife. 

Six months later a fine baby boy 
was born. Some authorities say he 
arrived in the old, disused wing of the 
house where the earliest Giffords had 
lived; others that an attic was his 
birthplace. Whichever it may have 
been, it is evident that his mother 
was disgracefully treated and that she 
never really recovered from the effects 
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of her confinement. Indeed, while she 
lay weak and ill, her enemy, Lady 
Busta, is supposed to have stolen and 
hidden away the only legal evidence she 

of her marriage—the certifi- 
cate, that is, which she had rescued 
from the body of her lover; nor did 
it see the light again for many a year. 

When the child was carried to his 
gandparents Lady Busta took him 
joyfully in her arms, remarking that 
he was very like his father and that 
“that brow would make a man of him 
yet!” From that day forward she 
became his staunch protector and friend, 
but she never forgave the mother who 
had brought him into the world. 

Nobody intervened when, in the 
cruel fashion of the day, Barbara 
was called before the elders of the 
Kirk Session on the charge of bearing 
an illegitimate child. Without her 
one piece of legal evidence she was 
defenceless—too proud, perhaps, even 
to assert her innocence. 

When little Gideon was about three 
his grandfather, who regarded him as 
“a very promising boy,” made him 
his legal heir by a Special Deed of 
Entail, settling a large sum of money 
on him at the same time, in case his 
right should ever be disputed. When 
he was seven his mother left Busta 
for ever. We do not know why she 
went, but we know that she went away 
suddenly and that she left her only 
child behind her. The son of the boat- 
man who accompanied her, and who 
as an old man was a witness in 
the family lawsuit many years later, 
“deponed ” that ‘Miss Pitcairn was 
in great distress on that occasion.” 

She retired to her mother’s house at 
Lerwick, and lived there uneventfully 


to the end of her days. It is there to 


this day unchanged, at the foot of a 
steep lane called ‘Norna’s Court,’ 
with its gable-end facing the sea, its 
heavy stone tiling, and twelve-paned 
Georgian windows. The Pitcairns had 
‘seen better days,’ as the saying goes ; 
they possessed no lands and little 
money, but they had their pride of 
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birth and were respected as gentlefolk 
in the town. 

When in the house we are told that 
Barbara dressed in sober brown, but 
when she went out visiting she wore 
“a fine yellow silk gown, with white 
flowered and laced apron and exces- 
sive fine lace on her cap, and fine 
handkerchief and ruffles.” How she 
was supported nobody knew; for, 
proud as she was, she could not bear 
anyone to know how she managed. 
From Busta she did receive a lispund 
of wool every Lammas Feast and a 
fat beast or ‘mart’ every Martinmas. 
She seems also to have done some 
dressmaking, for we hear of her making 
‘dance dresses for the daughters of 
her friends; and she was an expert 
knitter, able, like others of her day, 

to produce stockings of fine white wool, 
which sold for four oetens the pair in 
the London market. 

Once only, when he was about fifteen 
or sixteen, did the young Laird of 
Busta visit her. What did they find 
to say to each other, this sad-faced, 
delicate little woman and her tall, 
handsome, richly dressed son? Did 
she search his face eagerly for some 
likeness to her long-dead lover, and, 
finding it, feel herself transported with 
@ wrenching pang out of the quiet 
haven in which she had found refuge, 
back to the stormy waters of her 
youth? And did Gideon look down 
on her with curious pity and youthful 
embarrassment ? 

We only know that he made her a 
handsome present of money: on that 
occasion, which she must have 
received with feelings not unmixed 
with bitterness. 

Barbara may have been ill even 
then; at any rate from that time 
onwards she sickened and pined away. 
She was only in the middle thirties 
when she died a year or two later, and 
for the last few months of her life she 
never got up. As a crowning ignominy, 
her enemy, Lady Busta—who did not 
long survive her—made all arrange- 
ments for the funeral. She saw to it 
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that the name on the coffin was simply 
* Barbara Pitevirn.’ 


The marriage certificate on which 
the legitimacy of Gideon depended ran 
as follows :— 

** At Busta, 8th December 1747.... 
These certify that this day John 
Gifford of Busta, younger, and Barbara 
Pitcairn, there were duly married in 
presence of William Gifford and Hay 
Gifford, his brothers, by 


** JoHN FISKEN, Minsr. 
*WiriLtiAmM GIFFORD, witness. 
“Hay GIFFORD. witness.”’ 


It seems impossible now to dis- 
entangle the truth from the varied and 
contradictory versions of this story of 
long ago. The certificate, for instance, 
implicitly says ‘there, meaning no 
doubt ‘at Busta’; yet a most circum- 
stantial report of the time places the 
scene of the wedding on the Island of 
Wallasey, off the east coast cf Shet- 
land. The butler of the Bruces of 
Symbister (where Barbara’s sister Ellice 
was housekeeper) boasted that the 
degree of drunkenness to which he 
attained at the marriage of John 
Gifford and Barbara Pitcairn—when he 
actually fell downstairs and cut him- 
self with a bottle—was superior to 
that he achieved when Lady Symbister’s 
own daughter was wedded to young Sir 
John Mitchell of Westshore ! 

The certificate is said to have been 
unearthed long after her mother’s 
death by Lady Symbister while search- 
ing for some valuable old lace in a 
chest of drawers which had originally 
come from Busta. On finding it, she 
called all her household together and 
said to them, “‘ Rejoice with me, for 
I have found my dear brother’s marriage 
lines ”’—but what steps she took to 
rectify matters we do not know. 

If indeed Lady Busta knew of 
certain evidence to prove her darling 
grandson’s right to Busta, it seems in- 
conceivable that she should have 
withheld it—at any rate during the 
three years of her lifetime which 
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followed the death of the unfortunat 
woman it might also have benefited 
Once this evidence had been withheld, 
however, great moral courage would 
have been needed to produce it, and t 
face the adverse criticism her deceitfy 
and unscrupulous action would natu. 
ally have aroused. 

Succeed to Busta Gideon did, at any 
rate. He lived in baronial style, dis. 
pensing a lavish hospitality unusual 
even in those open-handed days. As 
a youth he had been of an open and 
eager disposition, but the slur on his 
birth and the constant family feuds 
and legal disputes his succession in. 
volved eventually frustrated ond em- 
bittered him. 

‘The Ollaberry Giffords, descendants of 
old Thomas’s younger brother, always 
felt aggrieved, since their lawful in. 
heritance had been wrested from them 
by one who was quite possibly a 
‘natural son.’ Andrew of Ollaberry, 
Gideon’s contemporary, announced that 
he had himself found the marriage 
certificate among Lady Symbister’s 
belongings after her death, and tried 
to use it as a weapon of blackmail 
against the Laird of Busta. Having 
failed, he swore on his death-bed 
before witnesses that it had bee 
forged by Gideon himself and that he 
had had nothing to do with it. 

Gideon’s marriage was a happy one, 
resulting in the birth of three daughter 
and one son, Arthur. (The curse seems 
here to have skipped a generation) 
Before ever he succeeded to the 


‘ property, Arthur had shared in his 
. father’s worries concerning it ; 


he had 
even acted as his amanuensis whet, 
as an elderly and tired man, Gideon 
was dealing with troublesome corte 
spondence to and from the contesting 
Ollaberry branch. Arthur lived to 
see the family feud, which had smoul- 
dered through three generations, break 
out at last into a public lawsuit. Judg- 
ment was at first passed in his favour, 
but reversed when the plaintiff re 
claimed and carried the case to the 
Inner Court. On the strength of his 
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great-grandfather’s Deed of Entail, 
Arthur Gifford was pronounced legal 
her to the bulk cf the estates, al- 
though the validity of the marriage 
certificate of his grandfather was ‘ not 
proven.” He was found liable for all 
costs of the suit, however, and this 
heavy forfeit crippled him financially 
for the rest of his life. 

Ironically enough his opponent, 
Arthur Gifford of Ollaberry, could 
never afford to take up the lands legally 
made over to him. These had not 
originally been included in the Deed of 
Entail, and had only been secured for 


Gideon by the rapacity of old Lady 


Busta. 

The last Laird of Busta left an 
inheritance heavily burdened by debts, 
and he left no heir. His widow 
survived him for some years, existing 
on @ small annuity. It was after her 
death that the house and estate were 
entirely taken over by trustees and 
lawyers, and that, as has been seen, 
the factors were installed in the 
manor-house and began to farm the 
surrounding land. 


The Island Lady closed the slim 
green book she had been reading. Fora 
while we lay back, gazing up at the 
sky, in the satisfying silence which 
congenial companionship fosters. The 
story of Barbara Pitcairn had captured 
my imagination, and her life, in a series 
of dramatic, clearly etched scenes, was 
passing over the screen of my mind. .. . 

“Listen !”’ said my companion sud- 
denly. ‘‘ We haven’t seen the garret 
or attic where she’s supposed to have 
had the baby. I feel we ought to, you 
know, while we are here.... Not 
that I want to go inside that house 
again particularly. It has a most 
peculiar atmosphere.” 

“What made you start, by the way, 
when we first went into the drawing- 
toom ? ” I asked her curiously. 

“Oh, I had a funny kind of feeling 
that somebody had just got up out 
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of one of the chairs. I’ve had it at 
home, as a matter of fact, in one of 
the oldest rooms which we hardly ever 
use these days.” 

I nodded silently. Then, while she 
stood up to dust some wisps of grass 
off her tweed skirt, I began to pack up 
the lunch. - 

The factor’s wife had told us we 
could stroll about anywhere we pleased, 
so we did not bother her again. I 
thought I knew the way to the attic ; 
for when she had been putting the 
unframed portrait away I had noticed 
a steep flight of steps running up 
behind the door. We felt rather like 
conspirators, all the same, as we made 
our way once more through the deserted 
house. We had caught a glimpse of a 
removal van beyond the covered court- 
yard as we went in, with men busily 
piling bits of furniture inside it. Its 
presence seemed to add to the sense 
of desolation which pervaded the place. 

The attic was lit only by a small 
oblong skylight at the end of a funnel- 
shaped aperture. It was draped every- 
where with grimy cobwebs. On one 
side there remained a ruinous fire- 
place without a grate, its blackened 
bricks strewn around it. A few bits 
of dilapidated furniture stood about, 
and in the middle of the floor a pile of 
books had been negligently thrown. 

They were inches deep in rubble and 
dust, but I turned one or two of them 
up, to find the boarding clean enough 
below. They must have lain there for 
years, face downwards at all angles— 
corners eaten away, bindings loose, 
loose pages scattered everywhere. 

It was among them that I dis- 
covered my ‘ Annual Register for the 
Year 1743,’ and, happening to turn 
over the fly-leaves at the end, came 
across the name of ‘ Mr John Gifford,’ 
written not once only but many times, 
with below it the wavering drawing of 
a trail of ivy and the sentence—both 
cryptic and sentimental—‘‘ The Ivie 
dyes where it clings.” 
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MORNING WATCH. 


BY ERIC C. 


““ SHow a leg, chief; it’s nearly four. 
Come on; rise and shine.”’ 

Slowly I roused myself to conscious- 
ness from the depths of incompleted 
slumber, to see a bulky figure in stream- 
ing oilskins swaying unsteadily in the 
middle of my cabin floor. It seemed 
only a few minutes, not four hours, 
since I had turned in just after mid- 
night, and for a moment I thought I 


must still be dreaming. Then I recog- © 


nised the unshaven face of one of the 
seamen. 

“* All right, Olly ; I’m awake.” 

He lurched out, slamming the door 
behind him. I looked at my watch. 
Ten minutes to go, and the longing to 
lie back for just five of them was 
almost overwhelming. But that, I 
knew, would never do. It is a matter 
of self-respect to relieve the watch on 
time, and to sleep for a few more 
moments is generally fatal. 

I swung my legs wearily over the 
bunk-board and lowered myself to the 
clammy deck. Holding on with one 
hand, for the ship was rolling heavily, 
I contrived to pull on overalls and a 
sweater with the other, seized my life- 
jacket, and stumbled along the narrow 
alleyway past the dimly lighted wire- 
less cabin, where the duty rating 
was writing on a signal-pad, to the 
galley. 

The cook had not yet turned in, for 
he seldom slept on night patrols. I 
found him sitting on a bench with the 
inevitable Woodbine protruding from 
the corner of his mouth, and as usual 
his starboard eye was closed against 
the tobacco smoke which slowly trickled 
up his face. He looked pale and tired, 
but he doled me out a steaming mug 
of chocolate and some biscuits, and 
with a grin remarked that it was a 
filthy night and that he expected to 
be sick quite soon. It was hot and 


HISCOCK. 


stuffy down there; the stove glowed 
@ dull red ; the plates clattered in thei 
racks ; the cups swung wildly on thei 
hooks as the ship lifted and fell. | 
gulped the scalding liquid and gazed 
at Cookie’s unappetising, once-white 
jacket, feeling that I also would 
probably be sick if I*remained ther 
much longer. 

“Hope we don’t meet a Jeny 
tonight,” he remarked as he took the 
empty mug from me, rinsed it in the 
sink, and hung it on a hook overhead. 
** It’s not the right kind of weather for 
a swim. I suppose if we ever do let 
go a depth-charge it will blow the ship 
to bits ?” 

“Dunno,” I growled as I pocketed 
the biscuits and left the galley. 

Few of us are at our best at fou 
o’clock in the morning, and although 
Cookie’s remark was intended to be 
humorous, it did not strike me as being 
in particularly good taste just then 
Although we had been on anti-sub- 
marine patrol work for several months 
we had not yet dropped a depth- 





charge, and there had been much 
conjecture on board about the probable 
result of so doing. The ship, a con 
verted yacht, was not very heavily 
built when judged by naval standards, 
nor was she as fast as most other vessels 
employed on that specific job. Some 
of the crew, and the cook was one of 
them, thought that before she could 
get a safe distance away from the 
explosion it would blow her stern right 
off; others thought that she would 
lose her rudder or propellers or both, 
and my own pet theory, especially a 
four o’clock in the morning, was that 
she would start so many rivets that the 
bilge-pumps, which were not of very 
large capacity, would be unable to 
cope with the resulting leaks, and 
eventually she would have to be 
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abandoned. When discussing these 
somewhat pessimistic ideas, we seemed 
to lose sight of the fact that the ship 
had been surveyed by the representa- 
tives of the Admiralty, altered as 
necessary, and then pronounced fit for 
that particular service. The naval 
authorities were most unlikely to detail 
aship for a certain job if there was any 
likelihood of her disabling herself in the 
execution of it. 

When I reached the foredeck I met 
the full force of the wind, and realised 
for the first time what a remarkably 
dirty night it was. For a few moments 
I could see nothing, but as my eyes 
grew accustomed to the intense dark- 
ness, Objects khegan to take shape: 
the for’ard gun on its steel platform ; 
the bridge and wheel-house looming 
above me with the dim figure of the 
officer of the watch, muffled in a hooded 
lammy coat, peering anxiously over 
the starboard dodger into the teeth of 
the strong south-west wind. The ship 
was heading to the south-west, and as 
she lifted and plunged into the head-sea, 
a deluge of spray, rattling like hail, 
drove fiereely over all. I did not envy 
him his job. No lights, no buoys, and 
shoal patches to leeward. 

Seizing my opportunity when the 
ship had just recovered from a deep 
plunge,. I hastily scrambled along the 
port side-deck where the sea boiled in 
the scuppers, dodged benéath the 
black-out curtain, and reached the 
shelter of the engine-room companion- 
way as the next sea came roaring along. 
Hanging my life-jacket where it would 
be handy if needed, I gripped the oily 
handrails and slid down the steel ladder 
to the engine-room below. 

What a contrast to the murk on 
deck ! White enamelled bulkheads and 
polished brass and steelwork gleaming 
beneath the electric lights. The heavy 
duty Diesels hammering along con- 
tentedly, the clatter of the generating 
fagines, the hum of the dynamos, and 
the whine of high-speed ventilating 
fans, combined to make a symphony 
of almost deafening noise. This was 
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the very heart of the ship throbbing 
with life and energy. 

The sallow face of Neale, the second 
engineer, brightened as he saw me. 
Only recently promoted from the 
rating ef stoker, he was keen but 
inexperienced. He was also young, 
poor lad, and newly wed, and the 
thought of magnetic mines and sub- 
marines worried him considerably at 
times. 

“Any trouble?” I shouted, my 
mouth close to his ear. 

“No, everything’s O.K., I think, 
chief. Starboard generator was run- 
ning a bit warm, but it’s cooled down 
now.” 

He wiped his hands on a bunch of 
cotton-waste, nodded to me, and dis- 
appeared up the ladder. 

Slowly I started on my rounds. 
There were at least three hours of 
night patrol to kil before our relief 
arrived, and then there would be the 
passage back to our station to make 
before the welcome order ‘ finished with 
engines’ was rung down on the tele- 
graphs, and the ‘four to eight’ in- 
variably seems the longest watch of all. 
I checked the oil and fuel gauges, 
examined the exhaust thermometers, 
and made a few adjustments to the 
fuel pumps. I saw that the D.G. pilot 
lights were burning brightly, watched 
the dynamos humming for a while, and 
gently cleaned their commutators, 
altered the voltage on the main switch- 
board a little, and tightened up the 
governor of the A.S. generating engine. 
It was nearly five o’clock when I had 
satisfied. myself that all was well, and 
time to drain the sumps and manifolds. 

When that routine work was finished 
I entered up the log, and then sat down 
on the battery boxes to smoke a pipe. 
Time was beginning to drag. I felt 
very sleepy, and the steady throb and 
rumble of the engines seemed to beat 
a lullaby. Occasionally, as the ship’s 
stern lifted to a heavier sea than usual, 
the engines would race for a moment 
before their governors checked them. 
The clattering noise they made worried 
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me @ little, but there was nothing I 
could do about it, and after a while 
even that ceased to startle me to 
complete wakefulness as I swayed 
automatically to the roll and pitch. 

How very different was this, I 
thought, from the last occasion I was 
out here in my own four-ton yacht. I 
was homeward bound from the sunny 
coast of Brittany at the end of a three 
months’ cruise. I was tired then, too; 
for I am always tired at the end of a 
single-handed passage, but somehow I 
had no desire to sleep; for the full 
moon was there to illuminate the 
scene, the winking buoys to keep me 
company, and the pilotage to occupy 
my mind. The summer breeze was 
clean and warm, our progress marked 
by a hissing, phosphorescent wake, and 
dawn would find us snug in sheltered 
waters. ... 

The sudden loud clang of the tele- 
graph gongs brought me to my feet. 
I jumped to answer them. ‘Full 
ahead’ on both. 

I opened up the throttles and 
watched the pointers steadily climbing 
on their dials. Two hundred. Two 
hundred and fifty—sixty—seventy. ... 
I began to ease them back, and finally 
brought the revolution counters to rest 
at two hundred and eighty. That 
would do for the present. We still had 
a good deal of speed in hand, but every 
engineer likes to know that he has 
something in reserve. 

The voice-pipe whistled behind me. 
I pulled out the plug and answered. 
The captain’s clear voice came down 
from the windy bridge. 

“We're on to something, chief. 
Give her all you’ve got, please. Ill 
have Neale sent down; you may want 
him.” 

** Ay, ay, sir.” 

Having opened the throttles fully I 
went for’ard and lifted the emergency 
escape hatch which led to the petty 
officers’ mess on the deck above; for 
it is just as well to have a second bolt- 
hole from a large and congested engine- 
room should the worst befall. 
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The clatter of the Diesels quickly 
mounted to a steady roar as they 
speed increased, and the ship’s motign 
became wild in the extreme as she droyg 
her bows hard into the head-sea with 
@ jar that threw a great strain on th 
spare oil-drum lashings, jerked a fey 
small tools and an oil-can from thei 
racks, and precipitated the second 
engineer down the ladder with mor 
speed than I fancy he had intended. 

Telling him to stand by the controls 
and to carry out any further order 
that might be sent down, I started 
on a tour of inspection. Cautiously] 
climbed and slithered round on the 
greasy steel plates, feeling bearings, 
feeding oil, and checking temperatures, 
I discovered that No. 2 cylinder of the 
port engine was running too hot. 
Collecting spanners from the rack, I 
began to make the necessary adjust- 
ments to its fuel pump. Just engineers’ 
routine work, but with an added zest 
now that we had a real job in hand. 

For three long winter months we 
had carried out a routine patrol. Each 
evening at dusk, nosing our way out 
of the estuary into the open sea, we 
had cruised, generally at slow speed, 
with our detection gear tuned-in to 
locate the presence of lurking enemy 
submarines. We had known brief 
moments of excitement and anxiety, 
but on the whole it had been a dull and 
dreary business, as, after all, are most 
routine patrols, and they, unspectacular 
though they may be, are very necessary, 
and with convoy duties form the bulk 
of the Navy’s work in war-time. 

A prolonged shrilling of the alarn- 
bell just above my head caused 4 
sudden unpleasant sinking feeling in 
my inside; for that was the pre 
arranged signal between the _ bridge 
and engine-room indicating that depth- 
charges were about to be dropped. 

A final tightening of the spill-valve 
completed the job I was attending to. 
I left the spanners on the engine plates, 
and telling Neale to hold on tight to 
something that could not shift, I took 
over the controls from him and gripped 
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the clutch levers with all my might 
until my hands felt as cold and hard as 
the steel they grasped. [I tried in 
every way I knew to brace myself for 
the shock I felt sure was coming, but 
there seemed nothing worth while 
gainst which to brace my feet. 

This, I thought as I waited, is the 
wal thing. This is what we have been 
trained for and have waited so long 
todo, and I amit that I felt thoroughly 
gared. Playing about with engines in 
swarm and well-lighted engine-room on 
an ordinary patrol is not such a bad 
business, and during those bitter winter 
nights I used to feel vastly better off 
than the men on deck out in the cold, 
wet darkness. But now I would have 
given much to have been up there with 
them. One seemed to stand a better 
chance in the open ; besides, I wanted 
to see what was going on. That, of 
course, was quite absurd ; for the night 
was very black, I knew, and nothing 
at all could be seen. The submarine, 
if submarine it was, had been located, 
and was now being chased, not by sight 
and seamanship, but purely by the aid 
of a secret and most remarkable detec- 
tion instrument. No matter how the 
submarine twisted or turned, no matter 
whether she lay quite still or raced at 
speed, she would be hunted down and 
finally, no doubt, destroyed. 

I could picture so well the scene on 
bridge and deck. The skipper in the 
wheel-house, with head-phones clamped 
to his ears, would be crouching over 
the recorder and watching its moving 
paper beneath the hooded blue light. 
Occasionally he would rap out a curt 
order to the helmsman whose eyes 
never left the dimly lighted compass 
card, the spokes of the big teak wheel 
slipping slowly through his fingers as 
he held the ship to her course. The 
first lieutenant would be standing close 
beside the voice-fipes with which he 
could communicate instantly either 
with the engineers or the coxswain, 
who, with his seaman mate, was waiting 
beside his beloved depth-charges right 
aft. Their lashings would by now 
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have been removed, their pistols fitted 
and set, and at the jerk of a lever one 
by one those death-dealing barrels of 
T.N.T. could be sped on their way 
within a second. Both fore and aft 
the guns’ crews would be ‘ closed up,’ 
and to one whose eyes had grown ° 
accustomed to the darkness, their dim, 
steel - helmeted silhouettes might be 
visible against the sky. 

All these things, I say, I pictured in 
my mind while we waited, and it 
sesomed a mighty long time ‘before 
anything happened. I could not help 
wondering once again during those 
tense moments what the effect on a 
ship as slow and as lightly built as ours 
would be when a depth-charge was 
dropped in comparatively shallow 
water. 

A heavy concussion accompanied by 
a deep rumbling roar interrupted my 
morbid train of thought. My head hit 
the steel bulkhead behind me with a 
sharp crack which almost stunned me ; 
a brilliant blue sizzling arc appeared 
on the switch-board, and all the lights 
went out. Pulling myself together 
with an effort, I let go my grip of the 
clutch levers and went to the switch- 
board, which was continuing to give a 
firework display. Hastily I pulled out 
the direct supply switch and put the 
ship’s lights and power over to the 
batteries. The blue arc in the contact 
make-and-break died down, and two 
or three of the fifteen bulbs in the 
engine-room came to life again. I saw 
by their light that Neale had reached 
the control platform, but before I 
could get back to take over from him— 
and that seemed to me to be my proper 
place in the circumstances—a second 
resounding concussion shook the ship 
and put out the remaining lights. A 
third one occurred just as I had groped 
my way in total darkness back to the 
controls, throwing me hard against 
Neale. As we disentangled ourselves I 
told him to get an electric torch if he 
could find one, but on no account to 
strike a light as there was now a strong 
smell of petrol in the place. 
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Apparently he had one in his overall 
pocket, for almost at once a narrow, 
brilliant beam of light darted about 
the engine-room, illuminating in turn 
the revolution counters and telegraphs. 
To my great relief I saw that the engines 
were still maintaining their speed—a 
vital necessity if we were to drop our 
remaining depth-charges without serious 
damage to the-ship. For a moment I 
was undecided whether to fetch out 
our reserve supply of electric-light 
bulbs which had been carefully packed 
against such an emergency, or to await 
further developments. But almost at 
once a ringing of bells, brought the 
light of the ever-ready Neale to the 
telegraph faces to show that the port 
one had moved down to ‘stop.’ . 

Rapidly I closed the throttle of that 
engine and disengaged its clutch. The 
ship heeled to starboard as the helm 
was put hard over and she began to 
swing to port. 

The voice-pipe whistled behind me. 
I answered it and heard the deep voice 
of the first lieutenant. 

* Is that you, chief ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

“We're turning now, and will drop 
the other three as soon as we cross 
him again. Are you all right down 
there ?” 

** So far as I know, but all the lights 
are out. Contact-breaker bust and all 
the bulbs or fuses have blown.” 

I heard him talk to someone on the 
bridge, but because of the engine 
noises I did not catch what was said. 
Then he spoke to me again. 

‘** Well, carry on as best you can; 

we won't be long now, and the captain 
says...” 
The telegraph gongs interrupted him. 
Port engine at ‘full ahead’ again, I 
saw. So I left the voice-pipe, jerked 
in the clutch, and opened the throttle 
once more. 

It was eerie in that dark and stuffy 
engine-room vibrating with the roar 
and clatter of machinery, only small 
portions of which could be picked out 
at a time in the beam of Neale’s torch, 
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and the reek of escaping petrol wa 
becoming worse. Although only a vey 
few minutes could have passed, j 
seemed an age before the now familig 
concussion, followed quickly by 4 
second one, shook the ship. There wa 
a slightly longer pause before the lag 
and final depth-charge was let go, anj 
then I heaved a great sigh of relief. Ajj 
six charges had now been dropped, yet 
the ship was still afloat and her enging 
and propellers appeared to be wm. 
damaged in spite of our pessimistic 
prophecies. Whether we had killed 
our prey I really did not know, ng 
could I understand then how anyon 
else could know either, for submaring 
are not like other ships. Their prope 
place is beneath the water, and a little 
oil floating on the surface of the sea 
is no proof that the death-blow has 
been administered ; for the crews of 
hunted submarines have often been 
known to discharge oil from their craft 
with the express intention of misleading 
their attacker. 

However, the immediate excitement 
was over, and I had quite enough small 
troubles in my own department to 
occupy my mind, but before I could 
deal with them a succession of orders 
came to us via the telegraphs. ‘ Slow.’ 
‘Stop.’ ‘Half astern’; then ‘Stop’ 
again. I judged from them that a 
dan buoy was being dropped to mark 
the spot so that future investigations 
could be made if necessary, and then 
at slow speed we began to circle slowly 
round and round until such time as our 
relief should arrive. 

As soon as I deemed it safe to leave 
the controls in Neale’s somewhat 
inexperienced hands, I connected up 
small light to a spare Aldis lamp 
battery and went to track down the 
smell of petrol. It emanated, I soon 
discovered, from the carburettor of the 
A.S. generating engine. The concus 
sions had shaken the float from its 
needle, and the float chamber was in 4 
state of constant flooding. A simple 
matter put right in less than a minute, 
and then I was free to devote my 
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attention, with the coxswain’s assist- 
ance, to the electrical breakdown. He 
was a leading torpedo-man, and the 
captain had sent him down to help, since 
torpedo ratings are trained electricians. 
We soon had a temporary light rigged 
over the switchboard, and then were 
able to fit new wire in the fuses which 
had blown and replace a few of the 
damaged bulbs with new ones which 
had, because of their careful packing, 
survived the succession of shocks. 

But that was only half the trouble 
righted. The heavy consumption of 
the D.G. coils had put a large drain 
on the batteries, and in the short time 
that had passed since I brought them 
into action the voltage had fallen to an 
alarming degree. We found that the 
arm of the contact-breaker when it 
arced at the dropping of the first depth- 
charge had welded itself securely to 
the mercury containing cups, and it was 
necessary to by-pass it for the time 
being before we could get the generating 
set into action. There was only room 
for one man at a time to work on that, 
so I left it in the coxswain’s capable 
hands and set out on a tour of the ship 
to see what damage, if any, ‘had been 
done elsewhere. 

On reaching the deck I was surprised 
to find the first pale grey light of a 
winter’s morning spreading from the 
east. Apparently I had been too busy 
to notice the passing of the time. 
Away on our beam, bobbing about on 
the white-capped seas, I could just 
make out our red-and-white striped dan 
buoy, its small red flag streaming out 
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straight in the wind, and to the north- 
eastward of it several miles away the 
thin, pencilled line of the land. 

Below, both fore and aft, I found all 
bilges dry; no sign of weeping rivets, 
no leaking glands or cocks, and in my 
heart I thanked those West Country 
builders who had wrought so honestly 
and well when they had fashioned this 
little ship twelve years ago. Ginger, 
the ship’s experienced cat, had appar- 
ently taken these things for granted ; 
I found him sound asleep curled up 
in a comfortable ball in the middle of 
the captain’s bunk. — 

As I returned once more to the deck 
on my way back to the engine-room, 
daylight had grown stronger, and 
coming up on our quarter in a white 
smother of spray I saw the low grey 
shape of our relief. A morse lamp 
flickered from her bridge, answered at 
intervals by our own. - Both looked 
unnaturally bright under the louring 
grey clouds which still hurried from 
the south-westward across the sky. 
And then I glanced to wind’ard where 
our dan buoy lay, and I noticed for the 
first time that there the spray no 
longer flew. Over a wide area the sea 
was smooth, unbroken, and welling up 
in great gouts from the depths below 
was a large quantity of heavy oil. 
There was little doubt about it now. 
That could surely be no hoax, no make- 
believe, no trick, but the genuine death- 
rattle of an under-water raider. So it 
seemed our weeks of training and our 
long, drear months of waiting had been 
worth while after all. 
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THE INNER MAN. 


BY REGINALD HARGREAVES. 
** The good God sends the food and the devil sends the cooks.” 


“An army,’ quoth Napoleon, 
“marches on its stomach”; and in 
‘80 saying voiced one of the fundamental 
verities of soldiering.t For as it was 
bluntly put by another master of war, 
Sir John Hawkswood—the English- 
born soldier of fortune who became 
one of the most famous condottiere 
of fourteenth-century Italy—‘* Empty 
bellies win few victories !” 

Despite the exception afforded by 
the little Corsican’s half-starved Army 
of Italy of 1796, it may be taken as an 

. axiom of warfare that troops suffer- 
ing from undernourishment can be 
depended upon neither to march nor 
fight ; and the attention given to this 
question of supplies by the more 
far-seeing among military commanders 
has been greater than that devoted to 
any other of* their multifarious pre- 
occupations. For battles happen only 
now and then; while the men who are 
destined ultimately to fight them are 
hungry every day. Yet of all the 
reforms that marked the progress of 
the military art throughout the 
centuries, that which concerned the 
organised feeding of troops, whether 
in peace or war, was among the very 
last to receive serious attention. 

In the days when the soldier, trailing 
a pike in his overlord’s train, looked 
to ransom and licensed pillage to 
provide the reward for the hazards of 
his service, the official obligation to 
provide him with reasonable means of 
subsistence was more often honoured 
in the breach than in the observance. 
With mediwval armies, operating on 
hostile soil, ‘living on the country’ 
was the almost invariable practice ; 
and the effect upon a terrain so ravished 
was reminiscent of nothing so much 


1 Before Napoleon, however, Field-Marshal Johann Radetzky (1766-1858) had laid it down 


that, “‘ An army crawls on its stomach.” 
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—OLpD PROVERB. 


as the passage of a plague of locusts 
As time went on, however, it became 
increasingly clear that the system left 
a good deal to be desired. To begin 
with, even in the actual search for 
provender the battle went too often 
to the strong. To one sturdy, thrusting 
rogue might fall the prize of a well. 
larded capon or a tender, juicy leveret; 
to his less pushing fellow no more than 
a mess of eels done in fennel or a bowl 
of spiced apple-johns ; while the con- 
fessedly weaker vessel had belike to 
rest content with no more than 4 
handful of dried lentils or a hunk of 
sour, sapless gingerbread. Apart from 
this, individual ‘ moroding’ tended to 
exacerbate local discontent ; while the 


dispersal of large bodies of men on wide- }- 


spread foraging expeditions proved as 
bad for discipline as it was prohibitive 
of speedy concentration in the event of 
sudden alarm. 

By mid-sixteenth century military 
commanders had taken the problem 
into very serious consideration ; and 
since that concentration of bulk supplies 
at which they aimed was obviously a 
matter dependent upon the right use 
of transport, the office of Waggon 
Master—hitherto a relatively humble 
functionary — began to assume al 
importance which the passage of time 
only served to emphasise. With the 
aid of the ‘Captaine of Pioners’—a 
military maid-of-all-work if ever there 
was one, with his responsibilities a8 
barrack-warden, billeting expert, field 
engineer, sanitary inspector, master 
carpenter, officer in charge of working 
and scavenging parties, and general 
odd-job-man—and under the contro 
of the lordly Provost-Marshal, it 
was the Waggon Master’s business to 
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sure ‘a& Steady inflow of victuals.’ 
And woe betide him if he failed or 
faltered in his task. 

Individual ‘ moroding,’ in short, had 
been replaced by collective requisition- 
ing and bulk purchase ; and the work 
gon assumed such’ proportions as to 
demand the appointment of a separate 
functionary, charged with the sole 
responsibility of ‘ victualling ’ the army, 
and designated the Proviant-Master 
General. A resounding title and the 
designation of anything but a sinecure. 
For the question of the soldier’s sub- 
sistence being now of the first import- 
ance, he could no longer be fobbed off, 
as heretofore, with a handful of those 
“mouldy stewed prunes and dried 
cakes,”’ of which Mistress Doll Tearsheet 
speaks with such justifiable scorn. Each 
man in the ranks was entitled to a free 
daily issue of “ fresh flesh, wyne, bread, 
and beer’; while stern recommenda- 
tions insisted that the menu should be 
varied by the inclusion of “ stock-fish, 


‘herrings and all manner of salted 


fishes, salted and hung fleshes, especially 
beef and bacon, cheese, butter, almonds, 
chesnuts and hazel nuts, honey, vynegar 
and oyl,” to be distributed whenever 
occasion offered “as a relish.” Salt 
was always to be “convenient” (i.e., 
accessible), and doubtless there were 
insatiables to demand in addition a 
steady supply of that “thick Tewkes- 
bury mustard” of which the Fat 
Knight of Windsor was so loud in 


praise. 

In theory, “‘ bulk purchase ” promised 
well; in practice it broke down badly. 
For “ bulk purchase’ was the respon- 
sibility, not of the military commander, 
whose main interest it was to keep 
his men well fed and fighting fit, 
but of the Treasury, operating through 
a civilian Commissary, independent of 
all disciplinary control and, in far too 
Many instances, only concerned with 
the more congenial task of lining 
his own pockets. If excuse can be 


man-at-arms. 
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tendered for him, it must lie in the 
fact that throughout the whole of 
military history the Commissary, by 
some odd dispensation of Providence, 
has invariably been afflicted with a 
spouse whose extravagance was as - 
consistent as it was prodigal. Which 
may account for the sardonic camp-fire 
couplet :— 

‘* Would Provend-masters e’re the souldier 

bilk ?— : 

I only know their good-wives ride in 

silk!” ; 

An attempt to remedy the evils 
attendant on “ bulk purchase” gave 
rise to the alternative system whereby 
the individual soldier was paid a 


‘subsistence allowance,” with which 


he could himself purchase those “ con- 
sumable commodities” which formed 
his staple diet. 

It was a change in method which 
left “that poor profligate wretch, the 
soldier,” in no way better off. In 
1588, for example, with the personal 
subsistence system in vogue, when the 
threat of the Armada brought 4000 
men hastening twenty miles to their 
rendezvous at Tilbury, “they found,” 
so a contemporary chronicler informs 
us, “they must go that distance from 
the camp again before they could find 
so much as a loaf of bread or a barrel 
of small beer”; a condition of things 
more calculated to spread ‘alarm and 
despondency’ than any threat from 
the minions of Medina Sidonia. 

On the other hand, the distress 
consequent upon badly organised “ bulk 
purchase’ is reflected in the letter 
written from the Restoration outpost 
of Tangier by a ‘ private centinal’ of 
Colonel Farrel’s regiment, in ‘which he 
justifiably complains that “ our victuals 
are no fair eating for a man, being no 
more than three pints of pease and 
three pints of oatmeal for each soldier, 
which gives us mighty small comfort.” 

The brave days of ‘Corporal John,’ 
however, saw, matters on a_ very 


1 Pioneers were not, normally, “taken from the troops,” but recruited at first hand. 
Degradation io their ranks, however, was held in considerable dread by the medieval 
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different footing. As Fortescue has 
pointed out, “‘ Marlborough knew the 
peculiar weakness as well as_ the 
peculiar value of his own countrymen, 
and was careful always to keep them 
well fed.”” With the dictum—scribbled 
on a shattered barn door by some half- 

‘starved conscript of France—that “a 
soldier must have the heart of a lion, 
the strength of a horse, the ferocity of a 
tiger, and the appetite of a mouse ”— 
the last five words heavily underscored 
—he had no sympathy whatsoever. 
His Chief Commissary, Solomon Medina, 
might only be responsible for furnishing 
bread and the especial waggons in 
which it could be transported ; but the 
crowd of sutlers and licensed vintners 
that followed the Field Army kept pace 
with it all the more cheerfully in their 
assurance of the Commander-in-Chief’s 
personal encouragement and protection. 
All that ‘ Corporal John’ demanded— 
and ensured, withal, through the efforts 
of the Regimental Seconds-in-Command 
—was that the goods for sale should be 
of decent quality, reasonable price, 
and weighed out in scales that had been 
subjected to, and had passed official 
scrutiny. 

Behind the long scarlet columns that 
strode their way across Middle-Europe 
even to the legendary Danube, the 
‘fleshers’ herded sheep and cattle 
** on the hoof” ; and out of his ‘ sub- 
sistence allowance,” supplemented by 
a meagre wage that averaged little 
more than a clear £2, 8s. a year, the 
soldier bought such meat and other 
‘extras’ as he could afford. His 
miserably lined pocket, however, rarely 

_ permitted indulgence in a feast of beef 
or bacon more than twice in any one 
week. In the interim, he filled in the 
yawning gaps as best he might with a 
peculiarly unappetising and universally 
anathematised comestible known as 
‘Suffolk cheese. As Uncle Toby 
candidly averred, “Our Army swore 
terribly in Flanders”; and to the 
dread ubiquity of ‘Suffolk cheese’ 
may be attributed, perhaps, the sul- 
phurous quality of their objurgations ! 
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But unfortunately for the well-being 
of the British redcoat, not 
generation of soldiers is endowed with 
a ‘Corporal John.’ Lacking Marlbor. 
ough’s conscientiousness and genits 
for organisation, the innumerable wa,. 
like enterprises which characterised th 
first two-thirds of the eighteenth 
century witnessed an ineptitude i 
military catering which would hay 
made a mediswval Proviant-Maste 
General rise up in righteous protest, 

A detailed account of one of thege, 
the disastrous expedition to Cartagena 
in 1739, has been left by the pen of 
Assistant Surgeon Tobias Smollett. As 


had been given to the demands of the 
walrior’s inner man than to the chances 
of military success awaiting the inade- 
quate armament which set out under 
two of the most incompetent com- 
manders ever to have donned navy blue 
and king’s scarlet respectively. Even 
the drinking-water was brackish and 
in short supply ; an. allowance of “a 
Purser’s pint ’—a little under a pint 
and a half—a day being issued when, 
as Smollett indignantly affirms, “as 
many gallons might have been necessary 
to repair the waste of four-and-twenty 
hours, in a hard-working man, fed 
with putrid beef, rusty pork, and bread 
swarming with maggots.” 

Nor were conditions very much better 
for the soldier in home. garrison. 
Barracks, save in a few seaport towns, 
were virtually non-existent ; and the 
provisions of the Mutiny Act limited 
the range of military billeting to the 
lesser type of inn. Even in these 
shabby surroundings, the soldier's 
microscopic ‘subsistence allowance’ 
found itself hopelessly outmatched by 
the longer purse of the civilian cus 
tomer. In consequence, the redcoat’s 
share of the rough fare provided tended 
inevitably to be confined to that 
scraggy, gristle-threaded remnant left 
over when everybody else’s appetite 
had been comfortably satisfied. 

The outbreak of the wars occasioned 
by the French Revolution found matters 
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little mended, despite the strenuous 
efforts of Frederick, Duke of York— 
“the soldier’s friend ”’—to better them. 

But in 1808 a certain hook-nosed 

tleman of the name of Wellesley 
jnded at the mouth of the Mondego, 
and inaugurated his plan for driving 
the armies of Napoleon from the 
Iberian Peninsula by drawing up 
precise tables, with all the details of 
yehicles, waggon loads, draught animals 
and the like, so meticulously defined as 
to allow the Commissaries no mis- 
apprehension whatsoever of his require- 
ments. ‘The Sepoy General,’ as he 
was sometimes sneeringly referred to, 
had learned the grim business of 
soldiering under the hot sun of India ; 
had learned, above all things, the 
absolute necessity for properly organised 
victualling. 

“Against all enemies,” 


he had 


thundered into the ear of milord — 


Mornington, that elegant elder brother 
who, as Governor-General, presided, 
in loco parentis, over India’s destinies, 
“you should take care to initiate no 
movement until you can be sure of 
plenty of provisions. If I had rice and 
bullocks, I had men ; and if I had men 
Iknew I could beat the enemy.” — 

In the Peninsula, his demand for rice 
gave place to that for bread ;+ but for 
the rest, like the White Knight in 
‘Alice,’ he refused to move until the 
last bundle of hay and the last pinch 
of salt had been assembled and checked 
over. For the principle upon which 
he based his strategy never altered : 
“A full belly, and then to business ! ”’ 

Not that the Commander-in-Chief’s 
own table in any way aspired to the 
lucullan; and of its manifold defi- 
ciences no one was better aware than 
himself, as the following vignette bears 
witness. A staff officer, recently out 
from England, was invited by Welling- 
ton (as he had become) to dinner. He 
hesitated and in some embarrassment 
explained that, although greatly hon- 
oured, he was somewhat awkwardly 
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placed, since he had already accepted 
an invitation from General Sir Rowland 
Hill. 

** Go, by all means,” was Wellington’s 
instant reply. ‘“ You'll get a much 
better feed there than here. As you 
are a stranger, I’ll give you some useful 
information. Lowry Cole gives the 
best dinners in the Army, Hill the next 
best; mine are no great things, and 
Beresford’s and Picton’s are very bad 
indeed.” 

Coming from a man whose idea of 
gastronomic bliss was an unvarying 
diet of “cold mutton and a plain rice 
pudding,” and who invariably failed 
to distinguish between Bucellas and 
Collares, ‘black-strap’ and vintage 
port, fresh and rancid butter, a new-laid 
egg and one that could cry, with the 
King in ‘Hamlet,’ “my offence is 
rank, it smells to heaven,” the warning 
was of greater practical value than the 
recommendation. Indeed, the latter 
did far less than justice to brave old 
Marshal Beresford, whose menu, 
although highly spiced @ la Portugaise, 
was as sumptuous and varied as the 
heart of any gourmet could desire. 

That Wellington’s efforts to ensure 
the physical well-being of his troops 
suffered from the derelictions of the 
Commissaries, upon whose efforts the 
concentration and delivery of supplies 
ultimately depended, cannot be gain- 
said; although it is clear that the 
Commander-in-Chief did his utmost to 
ride them on a tight rein. But they 
were civilians, not subject to direct 
disciplinary control, and sometimes 
nothing short of a pretty hardy bluff 
was necessary to bring them to anything 
like a proper sense of duty. Thus on 
one occasion, when an infuriated speci- 
men of the breed approached the Duke 
with the complaint that General 
Craufurd, Commander of the famous 

** Light Bobs,” had threatened, should 
he again be late in the delivery of his 
supplies, to hang him incontinently from 
the nearest tree, Wellington turned an 


1 Or, more often, biscuit ; for at this period the rations for both Army and Navy were 
founded on the same ‘staple’ of salt beef and biseuit. 
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entirely expressionless face on the man 
and bleakly queried— 

“* He said that, did he ?” 

“* Yes, my lord,” replied the indignant 
one, hopeful of immediate redress. 

“Then,” quoth the Duke, in his 
voice of steel, ‘‘ all I can do is to advise 
you in future to produce your supplies 
punctually ; for if General Craufurd said 
he’d hang you, by God he’ll do it!” 

(The story is, by some, attributed 
to hard-swearing, rough old Picton ; 
but it is much more in ‘ Black Bob’ 
Craufurd’s vein. Picton would not 
have threatened ; he would have hanged 
the fellow out of hand !) 

The Peninsula campaign — where 
Colonel Watson, of the Guards Brigade, 
had been warned that he “‘ might often 
have to rough it on a beef steak and a 
bottle of port’”—was not without 
means, more or less legitimate, of 
supplementing the official rations. 
Fishing in the Bidassoa, which at one 
time ran conveniently between the 
hostile lines, yielded excellent sport 
and a reasonable supply of trout ; 
although we have it on the authority 
of Quartermaster Sergeant William 
Surtees that the salmon proved con- 
siderably more _ elusive. Hares 
abounded—Wellington once abruptly 
broke off a colloquy with his Spanish 
‘Opposite Number,’ La Pena, to join 
in the chase of one, to that hidalgo’s 
unqualified astonishment; red-legged 
partridges were everywhere ; and that 
bigger game was far from unknown is 
witnessed by the number of “‘ enormous 
venison pasties ” with which ‘ Farmer’ 
Hill regaled those lucky enough to 
find themselves anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the famous 2nd Division’s 
Headquarters. 

Thus, at a time when the little 
Corporal had so far forgotten his own 
sound dictum as to be able to exclaim, 
“Supplies! Don’t talk to me of 
supplies! Twenty thousand men can 
live in a desert !”’ Wellington had laid 
the foundations of a victualling service 
which, despite continued Treasury 
ineptitude and obstruction, furnished 
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the British soldier with the best ang 
most consistently sustained ‘ subsgigt. 
ence’ he had hitherto enjoyed. This 
may fairly be affirmed, despite th. 
temporary breakdown in _ suppl 
arrangements which saw Water 
fought and won on a breakfast of no 
greater substance than is afforded by 
a bowl of ‘stirabout’’and a mug of 
tea, warmed with a dash of spirits, 
The years of neglect which preceded 
the Crimea produced their inevitable 
aftermath of muddle, incompetence, 
and privation ; and catering arrange. 
ments were among the heavier victims 
of earlier negligence. This despite the 
solicitous direction of Lord Newcastle, 
the War Secretary, to the effect that 
“Mr Filder should ascertain what 
porter the Guards are accustomed to 
drink, and Mr Grant should be requested 


to get that particular kind of porter,” ]- 


and the amenities provided by “ The 
British Hotel,’ brought into being by 
the activity and perseverance of that 
amazing little Jamaican, Mary Seacole, 
the unofficial but universally acclaimed 
“Mother of the Crimea.” -It was at 
her famous establishment on the slopes 
of Spring Hill, overlooking Balaklava 
Bay, that the weekly ‘Rice Pudding 
Day’ elevated that normally least 
inspiring of dishes into the proud 
position of a pice de résistance, for 
which Subaltern and Commanding 
Officer competed with equal avidity. 
And truly there must have been some 
subtle alchemy in its compounding, 
since it won the unqualified approval 
of no less eminent a gastronome than 
Alexis Soyer. 

The Crimea was also notable for the 
first, almost apologetic, appearance 
of that edible destined to become the 
soldier’s most faithful nutritive stand-by 
—‘ Bully.’ So early as 1813, experi- 
ments in the preservation of meat im 
tins and canisters had been successfully 
undertaken by the Bermondsey cater- 
ing firm of Donkin & Hall; and m 
the lists of stores for 1818 the British 
sailor found himself confronted with 
the cryptic entry, “ beuf bowilli.” 
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Of course no self-respecting island 
mariner was going to have any nonsense 
with a silly, foreign-sounding name 
like that; so, rechristening the stuff 
“bully-beef,” he endowed it with a 
name with which a future world was to 
become almost desperately familiar. 

The Army’s first acquaintance with 
‘bully’ had been made during the 
Kaffr War of 1851-52. But it was not 
util the Ashanti expedition of 1873 
that improved preserving processes 

itted a really reliable issue of 
“beef-in-the-can ’—rather the 
traditional beef-on-the-hoof—to take 
its place as a staple item in the soldier’s 
active service ration. This constituted 
a tremendous step forward, since, in its 
compressed and easily transported form, 
a basic ration of ‘ bully’ endowed its 
consumer with an independence and 


freedom of movement hitherto un- 


dreamed of; a fact of which Com- 
manders were not slow to realise the 
tactical possibilities. 

But the dietary of men in home 
garrison still left room for considerable 
improvement. A letter, written in 
1871, by a man serving in the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, informs 
us that, “‘ Breakfasts consist of part 
of the daily ration of bread (} of a lb.), 
issued the night before (and most of 
it then eaten), and the ‘hard tack,’ 
soaked in a basin of coffee, known as 
‘slingers.’ Dinners consist of stews 
and a very occasional roast; tea, just 
} lb. of white bread, from the canteen 
fun, and a basin of tea.” 

But better things were on their way. 
With the formation, in 1888, of the 
Army Service Corps +—which rendered 
the same agency responsible for both 
waggon and load—the whole service of 
supply at last came under the control 
of the central military authority. It 
was an innovation, for a primary 
thare in which General Sir Redvers 
Buller must be given every credit, 
witich the exacting conditions of the 
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South African campaign more than 
justified. 

* In the years that followed, the 
intensive study of the whole question 
of the soldier’s dietary, coupled with the 
expanding activities of the Aldershot 
Army School of Cookery, resulted in the 
provision, during the 1914-18 conflict, 
of a daily menu which, whatever its 
ineluctable monotony, was certainly 
more generous than that enjoyed by any 
other army in the field. 

Nowadays, what with Committees 
formed of delegates from the various 
units of a battalion and representa- 
tives of the catering and cooking 
executive meeting to discuss mutual 


* grievances and their remedy, under the 


chairmanship of a senior officer acting 
as President of the Regimental Insti- 
tute ; with Daily Diet Sheets subjected 
to strictest scrutiny; with Brigade 
Dieticians for ever on the prowl; and 
with an Honorary Adviser on Catering 
to the British Army, in the person of 
one of the giants of popular provision- 
ing, to give impetus and direction to the 
whole effort towards improvement, the 
needs of the soldier’s inner man have 
never stood so admirable a chance of 
achieving real and lasting satisfaction. 
More and more the improved standard 
of civilian feeding finds its reflection 
in the soldier’s daily menu ; and if ice 
cream still remains an official issue 
known only to our embattled American 
cousins, its omission from the dietary . 
of Private Thomas Atkins—sworn friend 
of “ somethin’ solid, sich as a nice bit o’ 
pork wiv cracklin’ ’—is not one, it may 
safely be assumed, to beget too deep a — 
sense of grievance. 

“Come to the cookhouse door, boys ; 
come to the cookhouse door!” was 
always a cheerful-sounding call; but 
in these days its stimulating summons 
is a thing to which the least eupeptic of 
mortals can respond without fear of any 
other than the most pleasant con- 
sequences. 


1 The present-day prefix ‘ Royal’ was awarded the Corps in recognition of its sterling 


work during the World War of 1914-18. 
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RUNNING THE EASTING DOWN. 


BY CAPTAIN FRANK H. SHAW. 


UNDER a reefed main-topsail the 
ship sailed on. High wisps of spin- 
drift flashed across her side-lights, and 
it was as if handfuls of rare jewels— 
rubies and emeralds—were flung wan- 
tonly across her path: offerings from 
Fortunatus’ purse. But the Dovenby 
was heading into trouble, not into El 
Dorado. 

It was my second voyage, and “ we’d 
shipped three able quartermasters now. 


Men call them Custom, Reverence, and’ 


Fear.” All our little Cupids were 
ashore, together with romantic dreams : 
we faced stark reality. 

There had been changes in the 
Dovenby’s complement. Captain Fegan 
still ruled aft; so, too, did Mr Perkins, 
the hero of our Cape Horn adventure. 
Sproat, second mate, was dead: he 
fell from aloft in ice-bound Hamburg 
when reeving cargo-gear; but—it 
sounds hard-hearted—I doubt if any 
man mourned his loss. Maybe our 
owner did, being responsible for his 
funeral expenses. 

By a queer set of circumstances I 
found myself senior apprentice by 
virtue of a month’s extra age. A 
second voyager I was at the time we 
started to run down the Easting, 
acting third mate: a boy of not yet 
eighteen. That is to say, as Mr Per- 
kins’ aide I worked as an apprentice 


during day watches, and, instead of - 


being permitted to coil down in odd 
corners at night and sleep, as did all 
hands save helmsman and look-out, I 
was required to keep the lee-poop, 
widely awake; sometimes, indeed, 
Mr Perkins would cross the deck and, 
husk: - “ Give an eye this side, sun- 
down ; I’m off below to fill a pipe!” 
That meant he vanished for the best 
part of the watch, leaving me in 
charge. To my dying day I shall not 
forget the sharp thrill of delight when 


- who boarded the ship and bawled; 
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first he gave such orders. To pace the 
weather-poop—sacred to the senior 
watch-keeper—to bark to the man at, 
the wheel to “ watch your luff, there !” 
or even, as I did during that first 
experience, to call up the deck-watch 
and have the yards trimmed—ah! it 
was good. And it was done for exactly 
the same reason as actuated the negro 
pilot of my later experience in St Lucia, 


“Hoist de fore-jib!” Fegan said: 
“It’s hoisted, pilot.” To which Ham’s 
son, black. as boot-polish, bellowed: 
“Hoist it down agen, cap’n; I must 
show my aut’ority !” . 
There was a clutch of new boys in 
the half-deck: first-voyagers who re- 
garded me—little other than a first- 
voyager—with awe. My contemporary 
shipmates envied me my Irish pro- 
motion without betraying any sign of 
grudge; indeed, when a later emer- 
gency came, I could not have asked 
for more loyal, enthusiastic assistants. 
The foredeck crew was new to the 
last man, except faithful Rhys, who 
vowed to companion me until I got 
command, when he swore he would 
sail as boatswain through hell or high- 
water. Poor Rhys—the typical wind- 
jammer sailor: wise as any oracle, 
apt with good, moral advice, and never 
able to profit by it in person. When 
paid off after our first voyage, im 
company with best part of a two 
years’ pay-day he vanished from view, 
but returned within a couple of days 
to borrow a trifle in cash from me, 
promising faithfully to repay as soon 
as he drew his next advance of wages. 
Two years’ wages of pure slavery 
thrown away in a couple of nights— 
and God knows how ! . 
We had signed on a pretty promising 
crew, none the less; and it was as 
well for the Dovenby that we had. 
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For, as part of her two thousand 
tons of mixed cargo—including the 
grand organ for Sydney Town Hall— 
she carried four hundred tons of high- 
explosive ammunition for the embryo 
Royal Australian Navy. And when she 
took fire—but that is part of the story. 

We had passengers, moreover: one 
of them @ dipsomaniac musical genius 
tent on a prolonged sea voyage in 
hope that a cure might be effected ; 
ot—I shrewdly suspect—that some re- 
gettable accident might occur to rid 
his guardians of further responsibility. 
He brought a piano with him and 
made tropical nights celestial, for he 
was @ rare virtuoso; and to hear 
Beethoven swirling up amid the whis- 


‘| pring tracery of the lofty rigging was 


to hear the melodies that assuredly 
persist beyond heaven’s open gates. 
Our other passengers were Fegan’s 
Mrs Fegan was 
handsome in a buxom Irish way. 
Kathleen, the child, was only seven, 
and the most obnoxious child I have 
evr known. The male passenger 
was accompanied, as well as by his 
"| excellent piano—which Fegan later 
blackmailed out of him !—by enough 
liquor to keep half London’s gayest 
night clubs functioning for a year. 
It was when I oversaw the stowage 
of this sheet-anchor to wind’ard that 
I decided Harrison’s guardians hoped 
for a happy release from responsibility. 
Only one incident of outstanding 


“| note occurred from the time of leaving 


london—whither the ship was towed 
in ballast after discharging in Hamburg 
—to the day of our sighting that lonely 
ocean milestone, Tristan d’Acunha. 
We romped southwards before a brisk 
and boisterous north-easter, and picked 
up &@ miraculous north-east trade that 
bore us as if on shining wings clear 
down to the lap of the Line, so that 
we frisked through the first flying-fish 
weather as if the lumbering old cargo 
warehouse were a flying-fish herself. 
We crossed the Line with appropriate 
tremony after twenty-eight days— 
before the ‘dead horse’ was worked 
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up, indeed. This deceased quadruped 
is the sea-going equivalent for the first 
month of service on outward-bound 
ships. A seaman signing on was paid a 
month’s advance of wages, which he 
spent in a last gorgeous orgy; thus, 
according to his simple reckoning, his 
first month’s work earned him nothing. 
Until the new month began he was 
riding the dead horse. 

Crossing the Line, Harrison behaved 
handsomely, as all the crew for’ard 
admitted. He was given the alterna- 
tive of being shaved and ducked and 
scrubbed and chased over the main- 
truck by Neptune and his attendants, 
or of buying himself off with liquor. 
He went patiently and gaily through 
the initiation, and then ‘ paid ‘his 
whack’ like a gentleman. No more 
could be asked. Kathleen, born at sea 
under the Southern Cross, was already | 
salted, as was her mother; the new 
first-voyagers underwent the rough 
ritual like men. 

But, though the Dovenby crossed the 
equator after a stirring run, she re- 
crossed it next day; for her luck 
deserted her. Indeed, during a month 
of tedious doldrums, she crossed and 
recrossed that imaginary parallel no 
fewer than thirteen times, drifting 
aimlessly, day after day, week after 
week, her useless sails slatting noisily, 
her decks scorching when they were 
not drowned two feet deep in real 
doldrums rain, until a kind of green- 
sickness afflicted all hands at the very 
weariness of tedious existence. ‘* More 
days, more dollars !”” Rhys said philo- 
sophically. But men’s tempers frayed ; 
there were fights not a few, and more 
than once steel was drawn. The 
new second mate, however, was more 
of a sportsman than had been Sproat. 
An amateur boxer of considerable 
ability, hé invariably appeared at 
critical moments, dragged the dis- 
putants apart, flung each a@ pair of 
leather boxing-gloves, and bade them 
settle the argument like men and not 
like damned dagoes. Some handsome 
milling followed, unscientific but earnest, 
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and Mellor kept time and administered 
instruction simultaneously. 

The main event was that Larsen, a 
giant: Norwegian, fell from aloft and 
broke his thigh: a compound and 
comminuted fracture. Save by tre- 
mendous luck he must have been 
pulped on the main-deck ; but, falling, 
his body struck the main royal stay, 
down which he slid like a middled sack 
of flour. Instead of dropping one 
hundred and twenty feet plumb on to 
the barrel of the donkey-winch, he 
only fell a trifle of sixty feet from the 
fore-topmast. 

This accident was illuminating as 
showing the resourcefulness of the 
windjammer afterguard. No surgeon 
was ‘borne on articles, needless to 
say; and, fifty years ago, first-aid 
tuition was not easily got. Each 
windjammer was equipped with a 
medico-surgical chest and a captain’s 
vade-mecum of medicine. There were 
ready-mixed medicines, and most people 
will be familiar with the story—strictly 
true—of the shipmaster who found 
the guide-book prescribed No. 9 bottle 
for a disorder, and, being out of stock, 
mixed Nos. 4 and 5 and cured the 
patient quicker than he expected. 

For some reason—perhaps because I 
was handiest or least useful of the 
afterguard—I was enrolled to assist 
in the rough-and-ready surgery requi- 
site to mend Larsen’s snapped leg. 
An unholy zest for knowledge—of any 
sort—had helped me to commit the 
guide-book to memory, and to digest 
every other surgical volume aboard— 
not a few, for old sailors often carried 
guch books to sea in their bags or 
chests. The reason? They read up 
symptoms, and were then able to 
recite them to the captain if they felt 
a touch of ‘Cape Horn fever’ coming 
on, when extra hard work, such as 
holystoning or sail-bending, promised. 

We used a small tackle, known as a 
handy-billy, to straighten Larsen’s 
leg, I hauling gently until Fegan 
decided the general aspect of the sound 
leg and the snapped one matched. 
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Then he was splinted ; but we were inf. 
humid, scorching weather, the temper. 


pulverised. Giant Larsen shrank inf, bu 
size almost hourly, and to watch himiby 
was a torment. The man had begf, 


inordinately proud of his thews andbaris 
sinews, and Mellor had, indeed, sug. 


world’s heavyweight championship}, 
We were over a thousand miles from 
any port, becalmed, with every chancehy, 
of continuing so for weeks, even 
months. Having drifted clean out of 
the steamboat tracks our hope o 
signalling a mail-ship carrying a surgeon 
was vain. My task was to dress thefnanac 
ghastly wound; and even my littlebostly 
experience was enough to show me that] We 
Larsen would die, unless—— Brazil: 
Fegan, a bit white around thefiad t 
nostrils, put it to the sufferer squarely,iyomi 
if somewhat brutally: “If ye hang 
on to your leg, man,” he said, “ you'llhneat, 
die, sure as God made little apples any m 
If ye let me cut it off, ye might livelulens 
Say which!” Larsen, his hopes olfyme 
Ring fame ended, moaned: “‘ Cut thefnent 
damn thing off, sir!” ulty 
¢ Our handicaps were many. Thethipgst ; 
were no anzsthetics, no surgical tool&figd | 
Fegan solved all problems with wind-[hach 
jammer resourcefulness. No need forhiy re 
grisly details. um served to stupely§ But 
the patient: two tumblerfuls in swift hr 
succession. A keenly sharpened broad: fete 
axe was the main amputating tool. A’furhe 
Larsen gasped from the pungency dif, ¢ 
the rum one well-aimed blow loppéd Bigguy 
off the poisoned limb. A tourniquéfibng 
prevented overmuch loss of blood wing 
Elementary surgical work took up tht Bypag; 
arteries. Before Larsen had stoppéelfigrab 
coughing and gasping it was dom®faper 
and he went instantly to sleep. ThE ppye, 
amazing thing was that he lived. The figs | 
wound healed perfectly ; and this wi}iq , 
just as well; for the Dovenby slam} Fo, 
banged around the doldrums for anothe fyho ¢ 
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vere infyenty days before finding puffs and 
mper-Bualls that gradually edged her into 

d. andi south-east trade. 
' anti} But, once we sighted Tristan 
*> WasR’Acunha—that loneliest outpost a 
1. NoBiousand miles south-west of Good 
‘tically Bjopep—idle equatorial days were noth- 
nk inf but @ memory. We had bent bad- 
h himBather canvas before leaving the 
1 beelwuthern tropic. In the calms and 
8 aid feriables of the Line old sails are sent 
1, Sug-hp strong enough to hold such wind 
‘or thegs is likely to be granted from heaven, 
nship, alueless enough to be allowed to chafe 
S fromBiemselves to rags against mast and 
chanetiay as they lift and rustle back inertly 
velo the chance bidding of this zephyr and 
out offhst. Becalmed, a windjammer often 
pe difils; this brings on a lot of chafe, 
urgeoind the best ship’s husband cannot 
88 thefmanage to protect all points from this 
- littlefostly complaint. é 
1¢ that} We had slanted across from the 
ian coast to Tristan d’Acunha. 
d thefisd the breeze not been so fresh and 
uarely,fromising, Fegan would undoubtedly 
hangfiave called there for water and fresh 
you'llineat, even though Rhys averred that 
apples jiny man landing was instantly married, 
it livetwlens volens, the preponderance of 
pes olfmmen over men in the isolated settle- 
ut theinent being high. Rhys—with other 
ality men backing his oath—sSwore 


Braz) 


There}ihat a sole survivor of a lost whaler: 


| tool&td been washed up on this lonely 
wind-fieach and married twice over before 
ed fotlis recovered consciousness. 

tupély} But Tristan d’Acunha is the real 
. swiltitert of the Easting: the loneliest 
broad-Fietch of sea-water in all the world, 
a. As pthaps. This road to the wonders of 
acy Offfy Cathay runs from Tristan to Cape 
loppel Hieeuwin; and the wind prevailing 
niqué fing its foamy leagues is westerly— 
blood. winging to north and south of west 
ap the «easionally, but preponderantly fav- 
Oppel imrable. Vasco da Gama probably 
dont, Japerienced its favours. We in the 
_ The Dwenby were not far different from 
The} itet honest adventurer, relying, as we 
u8 We tid, on wind alone for ou. propulsion. 
slam} Fegan was a sail- @® man 
nothét rho defied the worst that sea and wind 
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could do. For instance, he had a suit 
of upper sails made from No. 1 canvas 
—the kind used for topsails and courses 
—and these he roped with wire to 
withstand strains and sudden flurries. 
The ship, he vowed, should sink before 
he shortened down one stitch. He had 
a protective screen of painted canvas 
rigged at the taffrail, not so much to 
shelter the helmsmen as to hide from 
them the furious wrath of the gigantic 
following seas. Many a man has, 
peeping over his shoulder as he grasped 
the wheel-spokes, seen a mighty moun- 
tain of water lift and pursue him and 
has lost his nerve, flurried, and per- 
mitted the ship in his control to 
broach-to. The Dovenby was not likely © 
to suffer in this respect. : 

Further, in search of still more 
vigorous winds, our captain ran his 
Easting down on the Great Circle 
Track: doing this shortened the 
distance to be run and secured a better 
speed. Day after stormy day, bearing 
every stitch of canvas that could be 
spread, the Dovenby reeled off the tale of 
knots—thirteen, thirteen and a half, 
occasionally fourteen; which was not 
bad for a clumsy cargo-carrying ware- 
house designed for utility rather than 
speed. The clock was ‘ flogged ’ at least 
one hour per day: that meant we 
were overrunning time itself. It also 
meant that our watches were shortened 
—when the clock was put ahead it 
happened at night; when, running 
west, it had to be put back, the altera- 
tion was made in warking hours. 
There were no favours shown in wind- 
jamming days. And, as senior watch- 
keeper, Mr Perkins invariably cut the 
whole hour from his night watch on 
deck and left the second mate to 
keep the full four-hour spell. 

None the less those were grand, 
inspiring days and nights, when the 
ship, heeled over so that her lee 
scuppers gurgled a chant of boisterous 
speed, reeled off the foamy miles. Twice 
per watch we hove the log—a simple 
ritual enough, but exciting ; for there 
was always the hope that we would 
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beat our previous best through some 
flurry in the wind or some trick of 
sail- ing. There was a permanent 
thunder-note beating from the deep 
concavities of the bellying sails. The 
rush and roar of outboard water talked 
of battle, unrelenting, furious. The 
» barque’s main-deck was awash to the 
depth of a man’s waist, as white 
water lolloped aboard to every weather- 
roll of the driven hull. The foremast 
hands—“‘ Watch on deck keep aft!” 
was always the warning at the eight- 
bells muster—would stare aloft and 
shake their weather-wise heads at the 
ominous crackings and jarring rattle 
of chain-sheets. 

Sometimes their apprehensive mur- 
murs found louder vent. Clustered at 
the poop-break they’d call: ‘‘ Time ye 
shortened her down, Paddy Fegan— 
or the Lord’ll do it for ye!” And 
Fegan would retort, having heard 
everything, with ears of a watchdog: 
‘The Lord Almighty’ll shorten her 
down afore I touch a clew-line !” 

Then one first dog-watch a screaming 
squall bore down, laid the Dovenby 
on her beam-ends, the cracking aloft 
increased, and the sense of tension 
became unbearable. You can tell 
when something’s going to carry away 
aboard a hard-driven windjammer : 
the ship loses her liveliness and falls 
inert. Down she went, over and over, 
and half the South Indian Ocean 
seemed to climb high above her lee-rail. 
She shipped the biggest sea I have 
ever seen in my life over her weather 
fore-braces, and we of the deck-watch 
were swept like chips under the spare 
spars in the scuppers. A sea-boot heel 
pounded at my mouth ; I grabbed the 
leg of a drenched able seaman. Down 
still more went the careened hull. 

“ Swim for it, sodgers !”’ cried Rhys, 
clinging like a barnacle to a belaying- 
pin. 

Crack! It was like the discharge 
of a twelve-inch gun. The main- 
topsail split: from head-rope to foot, 
and burst into ragged tatters, which 
flogged wildly until whole cloths were 
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ripped free and sent storming away ty 
leeward like fantastic sea-birds. 

Was Captain Fegan dismayed? Not 
by any means. He stood at the Poop 
break and roared in his bull-like voieg: 
‘“‘There goes another hundred pounds 
out of Peter Iredale’s pocket, bad seran 
to him!” Iredale was our ex-slaver. 
captain owner. 

The Dovenby felt the lessening of 
the down-bearing pressure instantly, 

“Up aloft and unbend it !”’ ordered 
Fegan. “Mister, call all hands and 
rouse out a new topsail—get it bent!” 

We did it, bragging of our captain's 
toughness, agreeing that not another 
Red Ensign man would dare to bend 
sail in a living gale of wind; resolved 
to boast of him as a sail-dragger without 
equal when we got ashore, hoping, as 


we did, to shine with a little of his |; 


reflected glory. Iron men in wooden 
ships ? That was the Yankees’ boast; 
but we had and were iron men in iron 
ships: an unbeatable combination. 

All hands roused up a spare topsail 
from the sail-locker. Although we 
were swilled from side to side of the 
decks, we fitted it with earrings and 
robands, by which it would be affixed 
to the upper topsail-yard. We still 
carried our Cape Horn royals, as we 
called them; and the ship’s speed 
was unchecked. 

Some of us fought a way aloft— 
where the force of wind was incredible 
and flattened us to the ratlines—to cut 
loose the fragments of the burst sail 
and send it down in a gantline, since 
the wire-rope framework could be 
used for another and better sail. Mr 
Perkins later cut out such a sail— 
eighty feet long in the head, with 4 
forty-foot drop to the foot; and I 
was proud to help to sew the cloths 
together. The new sail, stopped along 
its length with rope-yarns, as other- 
wise it would have been unmanage- 
able, was sent up in the gantline ; and 
both watches followed it. I clawed 4 
way out along the yielding foot-rope 
to the weather yard-arm—such being 
the place of honour reserved for the 
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third mate. Rhys took the lee 
side; and so, jockeying the bare 


-arm, we bowsed taut the hempen 
earrings, inch by painful inch, until 
the head set to the jackstay without a 
winkle. A martinet like Perkins 
insisted on sail being bent perfectly, 
even if all hell threatened to rip the 
masts out of us. 

Then, with spilling-lines and clew- 
lines rove, with chain-sheets shackled, 
we poured down to set the sail, that 
being Fegan’s wish. We manned the 
topsail halliards, taking in the slack, 
hand over hand at first, with long, dry 
pulls as we took the weight of yard and 
sail; and then— 

“Who’s got a chanty ?”” demanded 
Perkins, well beforehand on the rope. 
It was Rhys who piped up; and there 
is no song known to man, I think, 
that possesses the urge and drive of a 
halliards chanty when sung under such 
circumstances as these. “Songs that 
have saved ships,” I have heard them 
called. Doubtless they have saved 
many @ handsome fabric in the bleak 
testing hour. Heaven alone knows 
where these ballads originated. The 
Royal Navy could have had nothing 
to do with their inception, for in that 
service singing at work was vetoed. 
Ropes were hauled by numbers: ‘‘ One 
—two — three— haul!” Elizabeth’s 
salty mariners employed them; if 
Kingsley and Hakluyt are to be be- 
lieved; though theirs were mostly 
capstan songs. Maybe they reached 
their prime in the Yankee clippers of a 
hundred years ago, when the tea-ships 
raced from Hankow, because many of 
the chanties had a negro flavour, as 
though adapted from the animated 
plantation ditties sung by the slaves 
in the cotton states. 

It is pretty certain that no one will 
ever again hear the fighting melodies 
sung as they should be sung, by a 
ragged chorus of outcasts, facing death 
and misery. Sung by a dinner-jacketed 
choir of trained voices, the songs are 
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banal, almost: cheap, lacking real 
meaning; but sung as we sang them 
they were a defiance to the worst 
that sea and sky could send. I have 
seen jaded men, on the point of 
collapse, invigorated beyond belief by 
the opening strains of “ Boney was 
a Warrior” or “Reuben Ranzo.” 
Like the flick of a whiplash on a 
straining horse, the roared chorus 
fetched out from each man that extra 
ounce of strength which even he did 
not know he possessed. 

Rhys piped up: “ Whilst walking 
one day on a bit of a spree—to me——”” 
““ Way-oh, blow the man down!” we 
chorused, applying our joint weight 
to the halliards at “Oh!” and 
“ce D own ! ” 

“TI spied a trim craft with the wind 
blowing free ! ” soloed Rhys, and “‘ Give 
us some time to blow the man down!” 
replied we, ,the yard going up an 
honest foot at a time as the well- 
greased topmast welcomed it. Rhys 
improvised new verses as we hauled ; 
side-splitting situations were men- 
tioned, not all seemly. We had been 
wet, scared, and miserable; we began 
to glow, with warmth engendered by 
the labour, with humour as well. So 
long as men can laugh, there is always 
hope. Not that our position was by 
any means desperate. Once the fresh 
sail was set the Dovenby careered 
through the boiling smother of the 
Easting sea like a scared-Derby winner 
on the straight. If we were not making 
fifteen knots we were little short of that 
clipper speed. We swore the Cutty 
Sark herself could not ouiésail us. 

But that time when she went over 
on her beam-ends she had damaged 
her boats; even that very lifeboat in 
which we had salved the Minotaur’s 
people? was now bilged and back- 
broken. We did not worry about 
them just then: we were too exhilar- 
ated. We contemplated a _ record 
outward run: something to brag about 
among our kind when we met them 





1 ““Cape Horn Rescue.” ‘ Maga,’ May 1942. 
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in Seamen’s Bethels and waterside 
saloons. Could the Thermopyle her- 
self do better than we were doing ? 
We had a feeling within us that if 
we made a good passage we might 
pick up a homeward cargo of wool or 
tallow, and be spared the degradation 
of carrying Australian coal to the 
nitrate ports. 

With the ship behaving in more 
kindly fashion, Fegan, who had kept 
the, deck for thirty-six unbroken hours, 
went to sleep on the chartroom settee, 
all standing as he was—that is, in sea- 
boots and oilskins. 

“Call me if it blows harder,” he 
instructed. The second mate went 
below to resume his _ interrupted 
slumbers. There was practically no 
night down in Lat. 54 south ; for it was 
December, the height of the southern 
summer. There was, to be sure, the 
inevitable sea haze, as much composed 
of spray as mist. But when assured 
that Fegan slept, Mr Perkins summoned 
me from the leeside— 

** Watch her whilst I get a pipeful,”’ 
he ordered ; and left me—me, a child— 
in sole charge of that leaping, pug- 
nacious conglomeration of steel and 
wood and wire. I felt contemptuous 
of kings and princes. I remembered 
a recent occurrence where an appren- 
tice, but little older than myself, had, 
by a series of accidents, been left in 
command of a flying windjammer, and 
had brought her safely to port, thereby 
winning a certificate of competency 
as chief mate. If such a thing hap- 
pened to the Dovenby—— ! 

Rhys was at the weather-wheel; a 
first-voyage apprentice—Jordan—was 
at the lee-spokes. A squall rattled 
down, bringing a shivering intensity of 
cold. I heard, through the combined 
chorus cf elemental sound, Rhys 
hissing between his tobacco-stained 
teeth. 

“Watch out for ice!” he said, as I 
staggered aft and stationed myself by 
the binnacle, copying Fegan’s attitude 
to the last straddle of widely parted 
feet. He was—do you blame me ?— 
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my hero. “Loose ice!” said Rhyfip stes 
but sotto voce, so as not to inform thf of the 











junior boy to leeward of my yous “St 
insufficiency. “I told you, when jf mortec 
was a whaleman ! I smell it.” [ihe p 


Those old-time ice-beaters alwan§ down 
professed to be able to smell floating 
ice. Maybe they could, maybe it wal do the 
another subtler instinct that wamelf gy: | 
them. Rhys had told me on many af of tim 
lonely look-out about ‘ ice-blink,’ thy} And 
mysterious sheen which looms through} berg t 
sea-fog to give a timely warning. Th} five hi 
wind was almost dead aft, but slightly} sble, | 
on the starboard quarter. My youn from 
ignorance said that if the veteraf heen « 
smelt ice we must be to leeward df twiligh 
any floating bergs and so safe. Bui clean 
my official zeal prompted me to leap} proker 
the mizen sheerpole and climb a fey} pently 
steps aloft. From there, staring ahead, 
I could see the forecastle look-out. Hs 
was cowering under the shelter of th 
capstan, probably asleep; for wind. 
jammer men could sleep even wha 
standing on their heads! Sightin 
past him, past the cloud-stabbing bow. 
sprit, I thought to see a something— 
nebulous, unreal, transient—but some. 
thing that had a shape, seen throughs 
clear in the prevalent thickness. 

I shouted my first real command 
then: “* Aft the watch—weather main 
brace!” I yelled over my shoulda 
to the wheel: “Let her off!” Ifi 
pounded with my sea-boot heel on the 
deck-planking over Mr Perkins’ cabin. 
We were racing at fourteen knots ; ani 
visibility was less than a mile, even it 
the clear—four minutes to take action! 

** Square her in!” I shouted to th 
watch on deck, and slithered down th 
poop-ladder to the lee main-brace, 
Mr Perkins was on deck in a flash. Hefi 
had been asleep, but, sailor-like, he 
wakened with every faculty on the alert. 

‘““What’s to do——?” he raspe 
down at me. 

** Ice—right ahead!” I gasped. The 
pully-hauly of the men at the weathe 
braces fetched Fegan from his settea 
The lee clew of the foresail lifted 
ominously ;' I had omitted to tell Rhys 
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to steady the ship; she was running 
off the wind, and might broach-to. 

“Steady her—ease her down!” 
morted Perkins, as if he had given 
the previous order. Rhys ground 
down the wheel, young Jordan ably 
sisting; and it needed two men to 
do that job. I heard the first mate 
sy: “Ice, sir—spotted it in the nick 
of time !” 

And then we were almost on top of a 
berg that was a mile long and fully 
five hundred feet high. Cold, implac- 
able, ominous, it appeared, this calf 
fom an Antarctic glacier. Had it 
been dark night instead of that astral 
twilight, the Dovenby must have run 
dean on to its outrunning spurs, 
broken her back, and sunk inconti- 
nently. As it was, we ramped past 
like a frightened stag; and almost at 
once, when to leeward, we got its icy 
breath that chilled the marrow in our 
bones. 3 

Then the routine of pointing the 
mainyards a little, as the ship resumed 
her course, distracted our attention 
from the sinister island, and by the 
time that task was over the mist 
had swallowed the menace. But—it 
was a close call. I heard Fegan com- 
pliment Perkins on his excellent eye- 
sight and readiness. 

“Nothing you ‘can teach me about 
ice, sir!’ said the old hypocrite. 
“It’s an-extra sense——.!”” But he 
winked solemnly at me; and after 
Fegan had returned to his settee, 
giving orders for the forecastle look-out 
to be doubled ere he went, Mr Perkins 
stumped to leeward and said: “If 
you go down to my cabin, young feller 
me lad, you'll find a plug of tobacco— 
is yours.” I suppose I had saved his 
bacon; perhaps even the ship and all 
aboard; for, careering as we were, 
nothing could have averted total dis- 
aster. This was his reluctant idea of 
being grateful. He never compli- 
mented me in so many words on the 
brisk action I had taken; but after- 
wards I did notice a greater tolerance 
on his part towards my countless im- 
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perfections. As for the sweating half- 
pound plug of ‘Lover’s Dreams,’ I 
passed it on to Rhys, thanks to whose 
acumen the whole credit was due. 

And that staunch old-timer’s com- 
ment was, as he bit off a lavish quid 
and tucked it in his leathery cheek : 
*“* By the grace of God, boy, I'll make | 
a sailor of you yet!” ; 

Occasionally, as the run east con- 
tinued, we sighted lonely ships, appear- 
ing trebly lonely in that vast wilder- 
ness of sea and sky, where little broke 
the monotony of the salty days beyond 
occasional circling albatrosses. One 
such bird accompanied the ship for 
days on end, hovering around our 
trucks with hardly a flick of its wings 
to propel it, gliding along like a fixture, 
save when it swooped to the water’s 
edge to collect some greasy galley scrap 
thrown overboard by the cook. When 
possible we signalled these strange 
ships: whalers trudging towards Aus- 
tralia, perhaps, outward-bound freight- 
carriers like ourselves. Once, indeed, a 
Blue-nose Nova Scotiaman, who sig- 
nalled us that he was so disgusted 
with head-winds off the Horn that he 
had decided to turn tail on old Cape 
Stiff and get home by way of Good 
Hope; but he was having as little 
luck down the Easting as he had had 
off Diego Ramirez. 

Days flitted by magically. We were 
making our hay whilst the sun of a 
fair wind shone upon us. Most of the 
eastward-bounders we spoke admitted 
to leaving port long before we 
sailed. But too much good fortune is 
seldom permitted to erring humanity. 
One midnight, on taking over the 
watch, Mr Perkins said to me: “Go 
for’ard and tell the cook not to burn 
good wood in the galley stove.” His 
keen nostrils had scented an unusual 
odour. I went for’ard ; but the galley 
fire was black-out, as ordained, on 
account of the cargo of explosives we 
carried. Even smoking was not per-- 
mitted on deck after darkness—or the 
near-darkness we called night—had 
fallen. 
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I reported this fact, though un- 
easily ; for my sleep-obfuscated senses 
were quickening, and I, too, could 
discern a scent.of burning. I saw Mr 
Perkins’ saddle-tanned face grow an 
odd grey. Fire, I later found, was this 
sea-fighter’s secret dread. 

“Stay you here,’ he commanded, 
and, lashing his oilskin about his 
middle, he dropped down to the ever- 
sluicing main-deck. I saw him pause 
near a ventilator, saw him tussle with 
its lacing with numb fingers—saw him 
grope for his knife and slit the canvas 
cover from top to bottom, and—I 
saw a curl of greyish-black smoke puff 
out, to be licked into nothingness by 
the boisterous gale. 

Mr Perkins stumped aft, catching at 
a hatch-corner as the ship rolled, tack- 
ing thence to the main belaying-pins, 
making the ladder with a crab-like rush. 

“Tell the skipper she’s on fire!” 
he said. ‘‘ Aft in the forehold !” 

Our four-hundred-ton potential vol- 
cano was in the main hold, separated 
from the fire by only an inconsiderable 
bulkhead. 

Maybe I was too youthfully melo- 
dramatic in making the announce- 
ment. Fegan was below in his cabin 
playing cribbage with his wife; and, 
late as it was, our musical passenger 
was playing Mozart at the carefully 
lashed piano. 

** She’s on fire for’ard, sir!’ I pro- 
claimed, fteling like a Shakespearean 
herald. Fegan said: ‘‘ Like hell she 
is!” His wife dropped on her knees. 
The passenger, who could not help 
but hear my stentorian shout, ended 
his reverie with a crash of discords. 
Then he scurried to his cabin, and 
Fegan said disgustedly: ‘ Ay, he'll 
soak himself blind !” 

He—Fegan—reached for his oilskin 
at the foot of the companionway. 
** What are ye waitin’ for, ye scutt !” 
he roared. ‘ Up on deck an’ fight it !”’ 

For a long time after that we fought 
fire. The situation was pretty des- 
perate. Just how the outbreak started 
it is impossible to say ; but probably 
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@ couple of loosely stowed packing. 
cases chafed on each other owing have Pl 
the ship’s eternal restlessness. Qy determs 
long halt in the doldrums must hay"? 
baked everything bone-dry below ; and But 
if a bushman can make fire by rubbing ie, om 
two sticks together, why should not that chief = 
persisting chafe have the same effect}4™ to 
The ship was on fire, however caused; talliar¢ 
and briefly her position was this :— be said 
If the fire worked aft, the bulkhead)” ”™ 
would either grow red hot—it was of to be 
steel—or crack and split, and so admit ae. 
the flames to the wooden magazin this sx 
enclosing those high-explosives. We officer. 
had not a single serviceable boat. We throug 
were fully a thousand miles from land, |/™™P 
And to open up the hatches to gain a little 
access to the fire meant two things; a real 
one, air would be allowed below to But . 
oxygenise whatever fire there was, and third ’ 
harsh draughts would fan the flames;|” P 
two, with the incessantly  boarding}@@> 
water filling the decks and sweeping compr 
over the hatches, the ship might fil inflexn 
before she burned. Manc 
No mention was made of the situa.) 
tion. There was no need to advertise Beotek 
calamity: everyone aboard knew. No 
smoking on deck, no galley fire afte e 
supper-time— these facts speak for 
themselves. Our explosive cargo had 
been subject for thick-ended jests many with 1 
a time. We had been nearly run down} 6™ 
and cut in two by a hurrying German 
liner in the Channel; and there had 


_ been free talk about what would have wend 


happened had the collision taken place. song 

“Rig the head-pump,” said Perkins ' 
as I rounded up the déck-watch ~* 
“Stream a hose aft here.” It was}'”P 
done. The trickle of smoke from the |* ®° 
slit in the ventilator cover was more 
apparent: as if the admitted air hed |” 
quickened the incipient conflagration. 
“Shaw, unbatten the after-lee cornet 
of the fore-hatch.”” That meant some be 
one would have to go below to investi- |" 
gate. I wondered who would venture. 
For my own part, fire has never held 
any terrors forme. I do not know why. 
Fire, my later experience has proved, 
is a coward ; if tackled firmly it soon 
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gecumbs. The holocausts of this war 
mat jave proved that fact to the hilt. I 
“Ee 0} termined to volunteer, if volunteers 
haw 


yore called for. 
But it was Mr Perkins, who feared 
i fre, who went below. His duty as 
chief mate demanded it. He instructed 
me to hitch the end of the fore-royal 
‘Thalliards around his waist—“ In case,” 
he said with a purple smile. In case 
he was overcome by fumes and had 
to be dragged back to free air, of 
aatimit | US: He thought of everything, 
azine this six-pound-ten a month windjammer 
We oficer. ‘The hose was pointed down 
We through the ventilator and the head- 
land | PUP started. The smoke came up 
, gain | little thicker ; even now it was not 
inal areal cloud, only a sequence of puffs. 
w to) but one part of my work as preventer 
third mate had been, in fine weather, 
ill to copy out the manifest and stowage 
.rding plan; and I knew what the cargo 
seping comprised up against that bulkhead. 
nt fill Inlammable stuff for the most part: 
Manchester cotton goods, cases of 
situa.{ Pitts by the hundred, French brandy, 

rertige tC whisky. 
. “You tend the line,” Perkins in- 
after}#tucted me, as he stripped his oilskin 
i for|Md stood ready for a smooth. The 
) had}ond mate had been called and was 
with the hose-party at the ventilator. 
Fegan had stridden for’ard master- 
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down 
al fully, seen that the mate knew his 
> had [1% decided not to interfere with 


wmpetence. He went back to the 
pop to tend his ship, which he might 
se before many hours were over. I 
watched a chance, lifted the corner of 
the protective tarpaulins, whipped off 
asection of the hatch-cover, and the 
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pe nate dipped below like a ferret, sur- 
- had [tsingly agile for all his bulk. The 


Denby shipped a huge sea as I drew 


ation. } : 
the tarpaulins back; I had to cling 


orner J. ; : : 
come: |X @ limpet to the fife-rail to avoid 
vesti |g swept away. Under such cir- 


cumstances my task was to tend the 
ine—sense the mate’s condition by its 
fel. He would tug twice, he had said, 
ithe required assistance. 
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for a too lively imagination to picture 
possibilities. For the entire crew to 
be cast adrift on an improvised raft 
spelt total disaster. . . . 

I felt the agreed-on double tug, 
and rounded in the slack of the royal 
halliards. Mr Perkins came up choking, 
his face as black as a Martinique 
negro’s, his eyes streaming ; they were 
red-rimmed and prottberant at all 
times. 

“Get a hose down here,” he said. 
“Tl tell the skipper. Someone’ll have 
to light-to.” He meant an assistant 
would be needed to help the hose along 
over the uneven cargo packages. Obvi- 
ously he meant to take the nozzle into 
the best tactical position himself. 

** Tll come, sir,”’ I offered, as anxious 
to see what sort of fire it was as from 
any spirit of derring-do. 

“You'd better!” he grunted, and 
waddled aft to make his report. But 
when he returned—to find the hose 
ready—he tied a wetted handkerchief 
around mouth and nostrils, advising 
me to do the same. So we went down, 
the second mate tending the hatch. 
There was a lot of smoke; it choked 
one’s breathing. The Manchester cotton 
goods were well alight. They must 
have been smouldering for days: 
perhaps for weeks. The close stowage 
of the cargo rendered it wellnigh im- 
possible for us to reach the scene of 
the fire; and there was not room 


‘enough between the upper strata of 


the freightage and the deck-beams to 
permit of the upper parcels being 
dragged out. Only by emptying the 
square of the hatch could this be done, 
and to do that was out of the question. 

It was an ordeal; of a different 
kind from boating off Cape Horn; 
just one of the many apparently im- 
possible problems with which wind- 
jammer men were faced. In up-to-date 
steam freighters each hold is fitted with 
@ semi-automatic fire - extinguishing 
apparatus that can be controlled from 
the bridge: a single gesture floods the 
affected compartment with fire-killing 
gas. We were not so equipped ; 
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indeed, our safety apparatus of every 
sort was meagre in the extreme. 

I, being slimmer than the mate, 
contrived to wriggle a difficult .way 
between the packages, taking the gush- 
ing hose with me. I heard the bulk-. 
head hiss as the water struck it. For 
all we knew to the contrary that steel 
wall might be red hot lower down—in 
the way of the explosives. It was like 
working on the rim of Vesuvius. 

“It’s a good thing the wind’s aft,” 
choked Perkins. He meant that, with 
the ship running free, the draught 
tended to carry the fire for’ard rather 
than aft, away from the real danger. 
Had the outbreak occurred aft the only 
course adoptable would be to heave-to ; 
that would have meant quick swamping. 
We were certainly poised somewhere 
between Scylla and Charybdis. But 
ferreting among the classics would not 
help. I got a glimpse of a glowing 
mass down through the criss-cross inter- 
stices, and pointed the nozzle thither. 
The resulting steam was almost over- 
whelming. 

“That’s got her where she lives,” 
gasped my companion. He watched 
me alertly, prepared to drag me, away 
if I were overcome. This incredibly 
tyrannous brute, of whom the crews 
boasted as being a hell-ship tough, 
was as concerned for my insignificant 
life as his own. A living paradox, this 
Mr Perkins, with a simple, forthright 
conception of duty such as characterises 
the merchant seamen of today, who 
after half a dozen torpedoings cheer- 
fully volunteer for further service. 

We choked, crawled to the hatch to 
get lungfuls of refreshing air. We 
returned, and contrived by dint of 
tearing our finger-nails to the quick, 
to shift a bale here and a case there, 
enough to allow me to’descend lower 
in the hold, nearer to the seat of 
trouble. Water kept on pouring to 
such an extent that the crew above 
had to man the main pumps, lest, with 
her frenzied rolling, the ship should ruin 
other cargo on her floors. Once the 
second mate crawled to us with thick 
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corned-beef sandwiches and a bottle 
of watered rum. We ate and drank ag 


we toiled. Time was non-existent,} 


The bulkhead failed to cool; and until 
it did cool we were chained there. I 
grew unbearably hot and breathless; 
then, unreasonably, when I jerked up 
the hose to find a new point of entry, 
and drenched both of us to the skin— 
our oilskins being left behind—we 
became icy cold. 

But we extinguished the fire. When 
smoke ceased to choke us we knew we 
were beating it. If we had not 
noticed the outbreak for another day 
we might have failed. When the cargo 
was unloaded in Sydney—fortunately 
the town hall organ was well aft and 
so escaped undamaged—we saw what 
@ narrow escape that had been. The 
lower part of the bulkhead was warped 
out of all shape ; the steel was charred, 
blue, and flaky. The hold floor was 
burned away, and it was a miracle 
that the fire had not crept through 
the holes in the lower frames to ignite 
the floor below the magazine. Scores 
of tons of cotton goods were- charred 
useless ; hundreds of bottles of spirits 
had burst through the heat. But the 
cargo of explosives remained intact. 

So, with an inspection every watch 
of the scene of our labours, we roared 
eastwards, past the Crozets and stark 
Kerguelen, sighting more loose ice in 
floe and berg; now experiencing, too, 
brief sunshine, which rendered naviga- 
tion simpler; mostly boring across 4 
grey-white sea under a dingy canopy 
of low-hung cloud ; until one clear and 
glorious morning I, having gone aloft 
to make sure that the robands of the 
fore-topgallant were standing the strain, 


stared ahead and saw a vague smear]. 


that was Australia. 

“Land ho!” I hailed the deck; 
“Jand right ahead!” 

Eighty-five days from London to 
Sydney; and but for our slamming 
about the Line we should have done 
it in seventy-five: clipper-time. Not 
bad for a floating warehouse that had 
become beautiful in our eyes. 
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IN THE COMPANY OF GOMBEI. 


BY SIR HAROLD PARLETT, C.M.G. 


Wuen in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century Japan, after two 
centuries of seclusion, reopened her 
doors to the outer world, the first 
foreigners who resorted to her shores 
found themselves in a veritable sports- 
man’s paradise. From end to end 
the country swarmed with game. 
This abundance was due to various 
causes, and by no means the least 
potent among them was that com- 
mandment of the Buddhist faith which 
forbids the taking of life; for although 
that faith had fallen from its ancient 
high estate it was still a living force 
in the land, and to the nation at large, 
the simple, common folk above all, its 
precepts and inhibitions still remained 
authoritative and compelling. The 
result was that, save for the occasional 
feudal lord with his hawks and his 
falconers or the rare native hunter 
armed with springe, decoy, and jingal, 
beast and bird went their ways almost 
unmolested of man; bear, deer, and 
wild boar roamed mountain and forest ; 
in copse and cane-brake the cock 
pheasant called; reed-bed and high 
grass sheltered quail innumerable ; 
snipe in their season resorted in hun- 
dreds to the rice-fields ; and in winter 
mud-flat and waterway were populous 
with wildfowl. 

Buried deep in the files of a long- 
dead Yokohama newspaper lies an 
article from the pen of its editor 
describing the conditions which existed 


. in those days—sixty woodcock flushed 


in the space of half a mile, seventeen 
and a half couple of snipe killed in 
sixty-five minutes’ shooting, sixty-seven 
pheasants, eight woodcock, and three 
duck falling to six guns in a single day, 
geese, mallard, widgeon, and teal 
flighting in myriads at nightfall—a 
tale to fill later comers with envy and 
the sportsmen of today with despair. 


That age of plenty was past when, 
some twenty years later, we first set 
foot in Japan, and our predecessors of 
a more fortunate generation had laid 
aside their guns, protesting that the 
land was bare and a fowling-piece a 
mere encumbrance. This was in a 
measure the hyperbole of satiety and 
perchance, too, of advancing years; for 


although birds were undoubtedly fewer 


good shooting could still be had by 
those willing to work for it, as later 
we discovered for ourselves, Our own 
most abiding memories, however, are 
not of bags, big or small, but of the 
countryside itself, of woods red and 
gold with the colours of autumn, of 
still October mornings when the tall 
rice-stalks in serried rows drooped 
heavily under the weight of the dew, 
of frozen sunrises when numbed fingers 
fumbled at the trigger and the pigeons 
perching with ruffled feathers in the 
leafless branches looked as big as 
pheasants, of the homely smell of wood- 
fires burning in village kitchens in the 
dusk, and of warmth and good cheer 
in wayside inns at the close of the day. 

Some miles outside the capital and 
athwart a great highway lay what 
had once, and that in the memory of 
men not yet old, been a busy posting- 
stage; but with the passing of the 
daimy6, and the men in lacquered 
armour its prosperity likewise had 
departed, and now it had become just 
a quiet. country village slumbering on 
a river’s bank, unsoiled, however, as 
yet by the grim ensigns of Western 
civilisation and still framed in a land- 
scape taken straight from the colour- 
prints of Hokusai and _ Hiroshigé. 
Farmsteads, nestling among clumps of 
bamboo or fir trees, clustered close to 
the little township ; so near were the 
rice-fields to its doors that on winter 
nights the good folk within sitting 
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round their charcoal braziers could 
plainly hear the noisy clamour of the 
wildfowl feeding without; while, at 
rare intervals, when the snow fell 
thick from sombre skies, the grey 
shapes of wild-geese might even be 
discerned stalking over the whitened 
stubbles. So little had the face of 
things altered ; so remote still seemed 
the possibility of change. 

Thither one December afternoon we 
made our way for the evening flight, 
and, returning from this empty-handed, 
chanced to sit down in a little tea- 
house hard by the railway station in 
the outskirts of the village to wait for 
a train. The sole occupants of the 
modest establishment were a woman 
of middle age and a short, wiry-looking 
youth—her nephew, we later ascer- 
tained—with unusually regular features 
for a Japanese, and wearing, to our 
surprise, @ brown velveteen shooting- 
suit of foreign make. At the sight of 
the fowling-piece his face lit up, and 
he hastened to inform us that, like 
his father before him, he was a hunter 
by calling, in evidence of which he 
brought out his gun, a double-barrelled 
twelve-bore, and his dog, a heavily 
built animal of uncertain ancestry and 
somewhat unprepossessing appearance. 
Its looks, however, belied it, and later 
it showed itself steady and hard-working 
in the field until in a moment of mis- 
guided zeal on its own part it was 
unluckily peppered by part of a charge 
of shot destined in reality for a quail. 
From that moment its enthusiasm 
palpably waned. Weapon and dog 
inspected, ‘their owner went on to say 
that he knew the neighbourhood well, 
and would be glad to serve us 4s guide. 
The offer was promptly accepted ; and 
thus it was that, to borrow a Japanese 
expression, we ‘ contracted an affinity ’ 
with Nanashi-no-Gombei (Gombei the 
Nameless)—shall we so call him ?— 
who for six happy winters was destined 
to be the frequent partner of our 
wanderings with a gun. 

He soon proved that in his limited 
sphere he was a master of his trade. 
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Not a corner of the countryside around 
held secrets from his narrow, crafty 
eyes; he could lead us unerringly to 
‘the precise spot at which a snipe would 
rise; he knew in what ditches of plum 
or peach orchard the woodcock lurked, 
which patches of reeds or high grass 
were most likely to shelter quail, what 
clumps of trees the pigeons favoured, 
and where at nightfall the duck were 
wont to alight. And if at the outset 
we too often failed distressingly to 
profit by his woodcraft, the shame was 
ours, not his. In the matter of pigeons, 
however, he suffered from a lamentable 
inability to distinguish between meum 
and tuwm, and was consequently always 
with difficulty persuaded that a temple 
pigeon was not fair game, arguing 
stoutly that the moment it left the 
sacred precincts it ceased to be tame 
and fell automatically into the category 
of the fere nature. He was a 
respectable shot, a slow but tireless 
walker, to all appearances as fresh at 
the end of the day as at the beginning, 
and in cover he moved as softly as 4 
cat, a perfection of skill to which we, 
even when shod with straw sandals, 
could’ never aspire. On the road he 
was a pleasant companion, with plenty 
to say on indifferent matters though 
uncommunicative regarding himself, 
and his equability of temper at all 
seasons was exceptional. Nothing 
seemed to ruffle him, which was more 
than could be said of ourselves. One 
master passion he had—the wildfowl. 
Cunning and much patience were 
needed to circumvent them; __ they 
made a braver show hanging from the 
game-carrier than did the exiguous 
snipe or quail; and finally, to shoot 


them after sunset was forbidden by. 


law, @ prohibition which for Gombei, 
hunter by heredity and poacher by 
predestination, only added fuel to the 
flame of desire. On many a bitter 
winter evening did we crouch together 
in the lee of a rice-stook waiting for 
the incoming duck, and as often as 
not did we trudge homewards dis- 
appointed ; on occasion we were chased 
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by irate farmers, wrathful because a 
sudden gunshot in a nearby rice-field 
had startled them out of their wits, aad 
covetous at the same time of a mythical 
reward reputed to be bestowed on those 
who helped to lay the transgressor by 
the heels; once we even came within 
an inch of the grasp of the arm of the 
law itself. This was at the close of a 
November day, and the scene was a 
tree-covered bank overlooking ’a deep, 
muddy, sedge-fringed backwater of 
the river, where we sat waiting for 
the evening flight. The stillness was 
broken abruptly by the swish of wings, 
and over our heads passed three 
mallard. Twice they circléd the pool, 
then turned once again and with bent 
pinions slid down ‘to the water. At 
the same instant we both fired. One 
bird flew off unscathed; but two 
remained floating motionless close to 
the opposite bank. In the twinkling 
of an eye Gombei tore off his clothes, 
and, almost before we realised what 
was happening, had waded neck-deep 
across the ice-cold pool, snatched up 
the birds, and was back again at our 
side. Slipping his shirt over his head, 
he was about to thrust his legs into 
his breeches when his quick eye caught 
sight of a paper lantern with tell-tale 
red bands around it bobbing among 
the bushes some fifty yards away. 
“Junsa! A policeman!” he whis- 
pered, and, clothes in one hand, duck 
and gun in the other, vanished in the 
gloom. Simultaneously we ourselves 
plunged headlong into a plum orchard 
hard by, and, to an accompaniment 
of cracking twigs and branches, tore 
through it. Emerging in safety on the 
farther side, we looked back. The 
lantern was now in the orchard; but 
its movements were hesitant, and 
without waiting for more, we decamped, 
arriving at the little tea-house just 
in time to see Gombei, clothed now 
and still in possession of gun and 
ducks, crawl in through a window at 
the back which looked out on the rice- 
fields. The composure with which his 
aunt watched the proceedings left us 
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in no doubt that this was not the first 
time Master Gombei had come home 
in this unusual fashion; and, indeed, 
we later saw him use that window 
again, though in different circumstances. 
It befell that one afternoon when by 
agreement we called at the little tea- 
house he was missing, and to our 
inquiries coneerning his whereabouts 
his aunt replied sourly that she had 
not set eyes on him for two days, 
muttering at the same time something 
about a fool and a woman. So that 
was the trouble, thought we to our- 
selves as, musing on the weakness of 
man, we went off to keep solitary 
vigil on the sea dyke in the dusk. On 
the way back we halted again at the 
tea-house, and as we sat sipping cups 
of tea the window at the back softly 
slid open and through it crept Gombei. 
Doubtless from some point of vantage 
he had spied on us and had seized this 
opportune moment to stage his own 
return, knowing full well that in the 
presence of a guest the rating he so 
richly deserved must at least be 
postponed, perhaps even’ eluded. 
Shuffling forward over the mats with 
a shamefaced air, he bent his head to 
the ground and murmured excuses for 
having failed us, while with face black 
as a thunder-cloud his aunt sat stonily 
silent. What happened after our 
departure he kept to himself, being, 
as we have already said, uncom- 
municative in personal matters; but 
when next occasion arose to seek his 
services we found the household of 
two had become three; for, warming 
her hands over the brazier, sat a tall, 
smiling-faced damsel—Gombei’s bride, 
not, it is true, the enchantress of his 
desire, but a more seemly yoke-mate, 
chosen by those who knew better than 
he what was good for him. 

Near to the little tea-house stood 
another more pretentious, two-storeyed, 
with an image of the saint Bodhidharma 
in his red robe perched on the roof-top, 
and here dwelt a rival hunter, a roaring, 
quarrelsome, bedlamite blade, with a 
reputation for recklessness such that 
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all decent folk were at pains to give 
him elbow-room when he elected to 
take his walks abroad with a gun. No 
open feud existed between the two, for 
Gombei was a cautious, peaceable soul ; 
but the presence of so explosive a 
personage in the vicinity held un- 
pleasant possibilities, and it was per- 
chance this as much as a thirst for 
change which presently prompted our 
mentor to throw out hints of better 
sport in the less frequented ground 
higher up the river. To these we, even 
more anxious than he for variety, lent 
a willing ear, and thereupon under his 
guidance we began to move farther 
afield. 

Near the village the river flowed 
deep and placid between high banks 
amid rice-fields and orchards; but 
five or six miles inland it changed 
into a typical Japanese mountain 
stream, running swift in a narrow 
channel over a stony bottom, ‘while 
its bed, scoured by the floods of ages, 
broadened out into a great expanse of 
pebbles, sand, and earth dotted with 
stretches of high grass, clumps of trees, 
bushes, bamboos, and dense thorn 
thickets. Over this wilderness, 
hundreds of yards wide and stretching 
for miles towards the distant hills, 
were scattered countless shallow, sedge- 
fringed pools, the haunt of snipe 
painted and ordinary, while through 
it meandered a network of small 
streams and marshy grass-bordered 
brooks to which in bitter weather 
stray duck and teal came for shelter. 
An alluring solitude at all times, but 
never more alluring than in the fall 
of the year when the woods had put 
on their gay livery of autumn and 
for days on end the sun shone warm in 
a sky that was cloudless. 

Birds, in particular quail and pigeons, 
were certainly more plentiful here ; 
but our base was now distant, and 
when in the gathering dusk we climbed 
wearily up from the river-bed our goal 
was no longer an opportune railway 
station but the shelter of a ‘chance 
wayside inn. About those which lay 
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scattered along the highway leading 
across the river into the mountainous 
central provinces there still lingered g 
faint aura of the prosperity of the 
bygone days when the road was brisk 
with a traffic of pack-horses, litters, 
and wayfarers of high and low degree; 
but for the most part these village 
hostelries were unpretending and hardly 
to be distinguished from the humble 
dwellings around them. Drab and 
pinched of aspect in the daytime, they 
looked even more cheerless at nightfall 
when the wooden rain-shutters were 
drawn close and the only beacon of 
welcome to the weary traveller was the 
feeble gleam of a kerosene lamp shining 
through bare, uncurtained glass sliding. 
doors. Within, on 4 raised floor covered 
with thick mats of rice straw, sat the 
master or the mistress of the house 


with hands folded over the charcoal 
brazier; the remaining space was 
plain, beaten earth, ‘littered with 


wooden clogs and derelict straw sandals 
and cumbered with bales of rice, tubs 
of saké, paper umbrellas, and a flotsam 
and jetsam of household utensils. And 
nowhere a touch of gay colour to 
gladden the eye. 

The procedure on arrival never 
varied. As soon as we entered a maid 
bustled forward with a tub of hot 
water, and in this, after pulling off 
our straw sandals, thick-soled Japanese 
socks with divided toe, and blue 
cotton leggings—boots and the like 
we had long discarded as cumbersome— 
we washed the dirt and dust from our 
feet. Then we were ushered into our 
room. But what a contrast was there 
here with the inn’s inhospitable exterior. 
On the mats were spread thick cushions; 
in the brazier the heaped charcoal 
gleamed red ; and beside it on a small 
tray stood teapot and cups flanked by 
a bowl of sweetmeats. In the alcove 
hung a painted scroll with a vase of 
flowers or some household treasure 
beneath it; one corner of the room 
would assuredly be occupied by a two- 
fold paper screen adorned with an 
undecipherable sonnet in the Chinese 
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style, and perchance a shadowy land- 
«ape; and from the lintel overhead 
would with equal certainty hang a 
iequer-framed panel on which was 
inscribed in bold ideographs a laconic 
maxim of the sages. 

Tea was followed by the age-old 
ritual of the evening bath, without 
which no day ends fittingly in Japan. 
It is the pleasing custom of the inns 
of the country to offer the guest, who 
as a rule travels lightly, a change of 
apparel for the night—a thin striped 
cotton gown in summer, supplemented 
in winter by another of darker material 
padded with cotton-wool—and when 
we had been assisted mto these we 
were led to the bathroom, an apart- 
ment sometimes of respectable size and 
generously equipped with small tubs 
and low stools, since all washing is done 
outside the bath-tub and to use soap 
init would be an unpardonable solecism, 
but more often than not little bigger or 
better lighted than a coal-hole. 

Next came dinner, a meal which to 
us, hungry and thirsty, seemed always 
afeast of Lucullus. It began with two 
soup courses, one thick, of bean paste 
and thinly sliced vegetables, the other 
clear and containing a small piece of 
fish, or perhaps a couple of prawns, 
two or three mushrooms, and a neatly 
tied little bundle of wild celery. Fish 
being the leit motif of the Japanese 
cuisine, the third course, though course 
is an inapt term, for the various dishes 
were not removed but remained to be 
picked at throughout the repast, might, 
for example, be raw fish, as likely 
as not bonito, cut into thin strips 
and eaten with grated horse-radish 
dipped in soy sauce; and this would 
be followed by a salad of steamed 
fish and vegetables, often cucumber, 
steeped in the sweetish vinegar of the 
country. Next would appear a platter 
of broiled fish with pickled ginger or 
shoots of the fresh vegetable by way 
of condiment, while somewhere on the 
red lacquer trays space would be found 
for an unobtrusive tiny bowl con- 
taining red beans preserved in syrup, & 
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relish to be nibbled at desultorily. 
Last but by no means least, since no 
meal in Japan: is complete without 
them, would come pickles, eaten 
invariably with soy sauce. Sometimes 
they took the shape of raw vegetables— 
cucumber, egg-plant, or cabbage—cut 
into small pieces, sometimes of slices 
of the giant radish, a singularly evil- 
smelling vegetable, matured in salt and 
bran, and at rarer intervals of naradzuké, 
a pickle made of chopped melon and 
egg-plant steeped in saké. And this 
to our thinking was the most palatable 
of them all. Liquids were represented 
by tea, beer, or saké, the last served 
hot in diminutive cups, and a niggling 
kind of beverage for a dry throat. 
Beer, and plenty of it, seemed more 
fitting. At formal Japanese entertain- 
ments rice and pickles are not eaten 
till the end of the repast, when the 
guests have had their fill of liquor and 
have finished picking at the various 
dishes set before them; but we were 
always too hungry and thirsty to 
stand on such punctilios;, so we ate 
and drank as we pleased. When the 
last bowl of rice had been emptied tea | 
was again served, and with that the 
furniture of the feast was quickly and 
noiselessly removed. Such was an 
ordinary dinner at an ordinary wayside 
inn. And if the epicure disdained the 
fare, none but the jaundiced could 
deny the daintiness of the dishes and 
bowls set before him or their immaculate 
cleanness, 

Though they themselves kept late 
hours these inn folk liked to see their 
guests early in bed ; accordingly dinner 
had not long ended when a maid 
appeared carrying sleeping quilts and 
a pillow, a sausage-shaped object 
stuffed with chaff, excruciatingly un- 
comfortable and prone to roll off the 
bed during the night. Spreading the 
quilts on the mats, she placed a small 
copper kettle of cold water with a glass 
and the customary tobacco-box at the 
side of the pillow, then, kneeling on the 
mats, wished us good-night, and 
departed. Sleep came quickly, the 
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sleep of the kraken, ‘ dreamless, unin- 
vaded,’ but too brief by far for our 
liking. Scarce had we closed our eyes, 
so it seemed, when we were awakened 
again by the noisy clatter of the rain- 
shutters sliding back along their 
grooves; @ new day was breaking. 
Then came the one unhappy hour of 
the twenty-four, that devoted to dress- 
ing and breakfast. Kneeling on the 
open verandah of our room with the 
icy-cold fingers of the morning nipping 
us, we shaved as best we could before a 
dim mirror, and washed as best we 
could in a shallow, flat-bottomed, brass 
basin which seemed to contain no 
water; while breakfast, which next 
followed, was no more than the pale 
ghost of the evening’s feast. For who 
at sunrise can look rice and pickles in 
the face? Not till we had taken the 
road once more and lighted the first 
pipe did we feel at peace with the world. 

At intervals our wanderings were 
shared by a colleague, a sybarite who 
viewed with cold, disparaging eye these 
exotic dishes and so was in the habit 
of bringing with him his own cook, 
thereby on one occasion becoming the 
unwitting accessory to the undoing of 
Gombei. Fortune had’smiled on us 
that day; towards sunset we had 
lighted on a grass fallow alive with 
quail, and it was therefore with game- 
carriers heavier than usual that at 
nightfall we came to our inn, where 
we found the cook busy with his pots 
and pans. Hanging our spoils from a 
nail in the rafters, we dined merrily 
and well, then retired early to bed, 
but in the dead of night were awakened 
by a persistent scuffling and scratching 
overhead. “Rats!” we both exclaimed 
simultaneously, and called loudly for 
Gombei and the cook. There was no 
reply ; but at last in response to our 
shouts a sleepy-eyed maid appeared 


carrying a lighted lamp. ‘ Where is 
Master Gombei? Where is Master 
Cook?” we demanded. “The rats 


are after the birds.” The girl giggled, 
and at the same moment we heard in 
the distance the noisy twanging of a 
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samisen and drunken voices upliftej 
in song. Then, too late, we remem, 
bered; this same village had ony 
been a posting-stage of note with jg 
own singing-girls and courtesans fy 
the entertainment of the traveller, (j 
this wanton sisterhood a few repn 
sentatives still, so it seemed, remained, 
and with their company our ty 
dissolute retainers were now solacing 
themselves while we slept. “‘ Shikay 
ga nai, nothing can be done,” w 
remarked resignedly, and, bidding the 
wench lodge our bag in some safe 
place, we left the revellers to their 
orgies, consoling ourselves with th 
thought of the certain Nemesis which 
awaited at least one of the pair in th 
field on the morrow. 

At that time the big and almost 
landlocked sheet of water known # 
Tokyo Bay was still the haunt of great 
packs of wildfowl— geese, mallard, 
widgeon, pintail, teal, and other less 

, gastronomically attractive members of 
the duck family—and frequent were the 
expeditions we made in pursuit of them. 
On one of these, remembering his 
master passion, we invited Gombei to 
be of our company. It was to bea 
four days’ affair with our immediate 
goal the east side of the bay, which 
was unfrequented save by fisher-folk 
and where in consequence we imagined 
the birds would be less captious. We 
set out on a calm, clear, winter morning, 
no weather for wildfowling. Ducks 
there were in plenty, dozing placidly 
in the warm sunshine, yet never too 
sleepy to rise just out of gunshot 
often as we worked up to them. They 
would then fly a few hundred yards 
and settle again. So the ancient game 
of Fox and Geese went on, the Geese 
getting much the better of it, until the 
late afternoon when, as we were slowly 
approaching our destination for the 
night, one of the boatmen suddenly 
pointed to a dark line along the se 
edge to the south and exclaimed, “A 
squall is coming.” Some distance i 
front of the line were two black objects. 
“Are those porpoises?” we asked, 
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“No, they are small whales,” he 
replied. “They are not uncommon 


at the mouth of the bay, but rarely 
come into such shallow water as this.” 
And with that he fell again to his 
rowing. In the meanwhile the two 
black objects moved steadily landward ; 
now they were within half a mile of 
the boat and still swimming in our 
direction. At this point our crew 
showed signs of alarm, and, turning the 
boat’s head sharply, began to row 
frantically towards the shore a mile 
or more distant. Closer and closer 
the black objects approached; then 
together they slowly sank, and a few 
seconds later a shadowy shape passed 
under our keel, and as it did so the 
stern lifted. Simultaneously there was 
a loud repert. Gombei, fingering 
nervously at his gun, had inadvertently 
pulled both triggers. The result was 
as unexpected as it was reassuring ; 
the two whales broke surface again, 
but some distance away, heading, 
to our relief, for the open sea. Our 
troubles, however, were not over. 
Scylla we had escaped; now came 
Charybdis. Down swept the squall, 
and in a few minutes the shallow water 
was lashed into angry waves; this 
way and that the long, narrow, cranky 
craft was tossed ; a full cartridge-belt 
was swept overboard; we began to 
wonder what would happen next. But 
it seemed we were not born to be 
drowned, and after herculean efforts 
the boatmen at last succeeded in getting 
close in to the shore where the worst 
fate which could await us was a drench- 
ing. At this moment a small bunch of 
pintail swept past fifty yards to sea- 
ward, and, unable to resist the tempta- 
tion, we fired. One bird dropped ; 
but our crew had had their fill and 
nothing would induce them to face 
the squall in search of it; deaf to all 
protest they headed for the beach, and 
on the crest of a following wave drove 
the boat high up on the sand. In 
front of us, nestling among sandy fir- 
studded hillocks, stood our inn.” 

The wind died during the night and 
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the sea was calm when, next morning, 
we set out again ; but early in the day 
the whales reappeared, forcing us to 
sheer off just as we were getting within 
range of a big pack of widgeon. Then 
the sky clouded over; the rain began 
to fall steadily, making the duck restless 
and quite unapproachable ; it seemed 
useless to go on. So, landing at a small 
poverty-stricken fishing hamlet, we 
trudged inland three miles, to find at 
the end but indifferent lodging and 
even more indifferent hospitality ; for 
when next morning we came to pack 
our scanty belongings a precious bottle 
of whisky, kept against emergencies, - 
was nowhere to be found. We sus- 
pected the inn-clerk, an ill-favoured 
personage; but deep in our mind 
lurked an impression that Master 
Gombei could have thrown light on the 
matter had he so chosen. 

The following evening found us back ° 
at the inn among the fir trees, homeward 
bound. That night, as we sat solitary 
after dinner, a paper-latticed panel at 
the end of the room was gently pushed 
open and the mistress of the house, a 
kindly, honest soul and a good friend, 
entered. The purpose of her visit was 
soon clear. ~“‘Who is this Master 
Gombei ?” she asked, and, when we 
had told her, burst out indignantly 
that he was a rogue, that on the 
occasion of our previous visit he had 
demanded of the head-clerk a ‘ squeeze ’ 
for bringing custom to the house in 
the shape of ourselves, and that we 
should do well to be rid of him. Her 
tale was no news.. ‘Squeeze!’ That 
usage of the East as hoary as Chronos 
himself. How familiar the word and 
what memories it evoked, exasperating 
and ludicrous! Yet where all ‘squeezed,’ 
why demand of Gombei a standard of 
probity higher than that of his fellows ? 
Thus we mused while we thanked her 
for her warning. But to the culprit 
we said nothing, content with the 
picture of his discomfiture when he 
found that for once he had, to borrow 
his own metaphor, knocked at the 
wrong door. 
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Before the war with China in 1894 
it was a rare thing to encounter a 
Japanese sportsman; but scarce had 
that struggle ended when the whole 
countryside began of a sudden to 
swarm with them, sometimes solitary, 
oftener in twos or threes, on occasion 
in bands of five or six, and all working 
the ground with the thoroughness and 
the perseverance of ferrets. Their guns 
were of all types and qualities, from 
the home-made long, single-barrelled 
Murata-ji with Snider action or the 
cheap article of continental origin to 
the highly finished weapon bearing the 
name of some well-known English 
maker; and while the more sophisti- 
cated of the fraternity confined them- 
selves to legitimate quarry the rank 
and file were less fastidious and shot 
at everything they saw, the sparrow not 
excepted. Expert and novice alike, 
however, they were on the whole a 
well-spoken and good-humoured tribe, 
and if some of the more exuberant were 
prone on occasion to fanfaronade, this 
was an amiable weakness which hurt 
nobody. 

The results of their activities quickly 
' became only too evident, and as season 


followed season, the numbers of the - 


birds decreased in a dreadful geomet- 
rical ‘progression which threatened to 
leave not only the river-bed bare but 
the whole countryside as well. But 
before that evil day came Fate took 
a hand in our affairs and sent us to 
remote parts of the Japanese Empire, 
and not till the eve of the outbreak of 
the Great War did we see Tokyo again. 
Then at once we bethought ourselves 
of Gombei, hoping that perchance with 
his help we might still find a few birds. 
We had forgotten how much water had 
in the meanwhile flowed under the 
bridges. For the sleepy country 
village had become, a prosperous town ; 
where once had been rice-fields and 
lotus. ponds now stood +bleak-faced 
factories of concrete and corrugated 
iron; the little tea-house had dis- 
appeared to make room for one more 
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ambitious; Gombei himself ha 
decayed into premature middle ag, 
He welcomed us warmly, and, to 4 
question if any birds were still left, 
replied by pointing to a number ¢ 
snipe and woodcock hanging from 4 
beam overhead; but when we ther. 
upon hinted at an excursion together, 
his face lengthened. He was no longe 
free, he explained: a rich merchant in 
Tokyo now preserved all the land in 
the neighbourhood, and Gombei with 
his old rival, the bedlamite, were the 
gamekeepers. There was no more to 
be said; but as we came away we 
remembered a tale told us long befor 
of two exalted personages whose estates 
lay side by side and who also had 
planned to preserve their shooting after 
the foreign fashion. All went well till 
one invited his friends to a day’s sport, 
promising them a mighty bag. The 
mighty bag in question amounted to 
ten pheasants; the rest, it was sub. 
sequently discovered, had been poached 
by his neighbour and his neighbour's 
gamekeeper. And, recalling this story, 
we wondered how long the rich 
merchant from Tokyo would be per. 
mitted to remain in undisturbed 
possession of his preserve. 

There are still birds in Japan; but 
the sportsman must travel far and long 
to find them. As for the river-bed, it 
is not merely empty; its surface is 
scarred by the pick and the spade of 
the quarryman, digging for material to 
build up the great new capital; while 
the brawling mountain stream has sunk 
to a pitiful trickle, its waters deflected 
into mighty reservoirs to meet the 
needs of that capital’s teeming millions. 
Thus, too, in the East, once called 
unchanging, the immemorial rule holds 
good that tout passe, tout lasse, tout 
cassé; @ lovely, gracious land that 
fifty years ago was an earthly Paradise, 
but is Paradise no longer ; and a nation, 
only a short while past an ally, stands 
today, as a result of the insane ambitions 
of purblind leaders, in the ranks of 
Britain’s bitterest enemies. 
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“... KNOWING THEM TO HAVE BEEN STOLEN.” 


BY JOAN CLARKSON. 


THREE men stood arraigned on 
criminal charges. The first two for 
that they had jointly committed bur- 
glary and cleared an old lady’s bed- 
room of every portable and valuable 
article; the third with “ receiving, 
knowing them to have been stolen,” 
portions of the loot. 

The two burglars pleaded guilty, 
and were rapidly dealt with and 
despatched to gaol, but the third man 
pleaded ‘not guilty ° and demanded a 
dock brief. 

This is a provision of the English 
Courts by which any accused person 
who can produce the sum of one guinea 
in cash is entitled to claim the services 
for his defence of any barrister who 
happens to be in Court—always ex- 
cepting, of course, the one entrusted 
with the prosecution. It has the 
pleasing features of a gamble, because 
the accused is not likely to know the 
barristers by sight; indeed, from his 
lowly position in the dock behind them 
he can only see a row of precisely 
similar wigs. Chance may lead him 
to choose a complete novice at the 
forensic art, or a famous K.C.; but 
whoever is chosen is obliged to conduct 
the case for the accused to the end— 
no matter if it lasts a week—for the 
fee of that one guinea. 

A demand for a dock brief, as may 
be imagined, creates a certain un- 
easiness in the ranks of learned Counsel. 
The K.C.’s (who are busy men) pray 
fervently that the accused’s pointing 
finger may not point to them. The 
novices, of whom on this occasion I 
was one, sit torn between terror and 
hope. All stare fixedly in front of 
them and feel as though a spear were 
directed at their shoulder-blades. 

The accused took his time, surveying 
the motionless backs in front of him 
as though he were appraising cattle 


at a fair. Then he indicated his 
choice, and my next-door neighbour 
dug me in the ribs and said out of the 
corner of his mouth, ‘‘ You.” 

I got dizzily to my feet, the Court 
swimming round unsteadily. It was 
my first ... my very first. 

Behind me were three long years of 
preparation for this very moment: 
years of hard work, of heavy expendi- 
ture, of close attention to the precepts 
of my elders and betters in the legal 
profession and of grounding in the 
great traditions of English justice 
which holds every man innocent until 
he be proved guilty. 

Women barristers were still a novelty 
then, and kindly disposed friends had 
warned me that the Bar was a hazardous 
profession, and that with the addi- 
tional handicap of sex-prejudice it 
might be many weary years before I 
made a living. But in my youth and 
romantic ardour I saw more than 
making a living. There was a line of 
distinguished lawyers on both sides 
of my ancestry whose blood ran in 
my veins, and I had exalted visions 
of my eloquence acting as a sort of 
general Gaol Delivery and restoring 
wrongly accused persons to the bosoms 
of their weeping families. These high- 
born ambitions ignored the fact that 
our jurisprudence weights the scales 
heavily in the accused’s favour, even 
to the extent of preferring that ten 
guilty men should escape punishment 
rather than that one innocent should 
be wrongfully convicted. 

I turned to look at my client—my 
precious, first client—and he, his jaw 
dropping and his eyes coming out on 
stalks, exclaimed, “Gawd! it’s a 
lidy !” 

This ill-chosen comment in no way 
restored my confidence in my own 
abilities, his innocence, or anything 
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else, but, bowing to the Judge, I 
asked in a faltering voice for the usual 
opportunity to take my client’s in- 
structions. 

The unhappy barrister who receives 
a dock brief has but little time in 
which to work up the case. A copy 
of the depositions (i.e., the evidence 
against the accused) and ten minutes’ 
interview in the presence of a warder 
is not much on which to base a dramatic 
defence from which shall start a 
meteoric career, evenif the circumstances 
are favourable. The circumstances 
here revealed were not at all favour- 
able. The depositions showed that 
the accused kept a lodging-house in 
which the two burglars resided. They 
had admitted their crime in open 
Court, and it was an established fact 
that £50 worth of assorted silver 
articles, proceeds of their skill and 
industry, had been bought from the 
burglars by my client for the only too 
reasonable sum of nine shillings and 
fourpence. 

My client proved on closer acquaint- 
ance to be illiterate, practically speech- 
less, and apparently of backward 
mentality. The only subject upon 
which he expressed clear and fervid 
determination was that he would not 
go into the witness-box to give evidence 
on his own behalf. I formed the 
opinion that he might have been there 
before, but in the presence of the 
warder I did not care to ask tactless 
questions. I wished that he would 
plead guilty and leave me to mitigate 
his sentence as best I could by con- 
juring up moving visions of a large 
and starving family, sickness, poverty, 
sudden overwhelming temptation, and 
all the other decorative details with 
which Judges may (sometimes) be 
stirred to compassion and leniency. 
But the bald facts at my disposal 
did not lend themselves to impassioned 
oratory, and my client refused to throw 
himself on the mercy of the Court. 

We returned to the arena. A jury 
was sworn, and as I studied their 
plain, honest, inscrutable faces and 
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réalised that they were mostly smal] 
tradesmen accustomed to  businegs 
matters, I felt that my chances of 
persuading them that £50 worth of 
solid silver could be bought for nine 
shillings and fourpence without the 
buyer having some pretty shrewd 
suspicions, were slender indeed. 

It was at that point that a note 
was passed to me from a colleague 
down the row of Counsels’ seats. It 
said simply : “ Your ruffian doesn’t look 
as if he had the wits to know silver 
from Britannia metal.” The author 
of that note, a total stranger to me, 
had, out of his experience and kindli- 
ness, given me what I needed: a line 
to goon. I felt a little—a very little— 
less sick. 

Counsel for the prosecution rose to 
open his case, and the situation got 
no better from my point of view. In 
rich and rolling periods he built up 
before the Jury’s minds the story 
which, he assured them, he would 
prove by the sworn evidence of wit- 
nesses. I had no doubt that he would, 
and as I listened to the damning 
account of how the burglars had been 
swiftly traced, the house searched, 
and the goods found in the cupboard 
in my client’s room, the icy chill of 
despair clutched at my vitals. I 
really was feeling extraordinarily un- 
well, and wondered wildly whether 
I looked as green—in every sense of 
the word—as I felt. 

The proceedings proceeded. Into 
the witness-box stepped the victim of 
the burglary. She was indignant, a 
well she might be, and had a tendency 
to garrulity which my learned friend 
checked with practised skill, sternly 
quenching her desire to trace the 
history and lineage of every particle 
of the stolen property, and keeping 
her in the straight and narrow path 
of plain fact. The goods in question 
were here in Court: could she identify 
them ? She could? Thank you. 

With a polite bow her interlocutor 
passed her to me for cross-examination 
I left her severely alone. I had bee 
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well and truly taught that there is no 
object in -cross-examining witnesses 
unless they have already damaged 
your case or you think you can get 
something out of them which will 
improve it. This worthy woman had 
done me no harm, as she had testified 
only to what was already abundantly 
clear, and I did not think I could 
extract from her anything of value to 
my client. Indeed, if once that tongue 
of hers got loose, heaven alone knew 
what she might say. Accordingly, in 
a voice resembling that of a raven with 
asthma, I intimated that I had no 
questions to ask. 

A silversmith went solemnly into 
the witness-box to prove the value 
of the stolen property. I left him 
alone also, thus depriving him, to his 
obvious chagrin, of the chance to 
discourse later to admiring friends and 
neighbours on the savage cross-examina- 
tion to which he had been subjected 
and the upright and adroit manner in 
which he had defended the bastion of 
truth. I was quite sorry to disappoint 
the little man. 

Next came the C.I.D. sergeant who 
had investigated the crime. He spoke 
to his search of the accused’s house 
and to his finds in the eupboard. Him 
I had to tackle, since there was some- 
thing I hoped he could tell me. I 
knew that he would if he could, because 
—cantrary to rooted public superstition 
—the police are scrupulously fair, and 
conceal nothing that may be asked them 
which is to the interest of an accused 
person. 

With my knees knocking together, 
therefore, my hands damp, and my 
tongue not so much cleaving to the 
roof of my mouth as wandering aim- 
lessly about inside it, I rose to conduct 
my maiden effort at cross-examination. 

“When you produced your search 
warrant, sergeant, did the accused 
make any attempt to hinder or obstruct 
you ? ” ‘ 

“ None at all.” 

So far, so very excellent. 
another. 


I risked 
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“* Did he, when you found the articles, 
say how he had come by them ?” 

The accused here elected to give 
tongue: unauthorised, unrehearsed, 
and quite unofficial tongue. 

“* Dud-dud-dud-dud,” said he; and 
then, modulating as it were from major 
to minor key, ‘‘ Gug-gug-gug.” 

** Be quiet !”” I said over my shoulder, 
and the wretched creature froze into 
dumb immobility. The Judge inter- 
vened. . 

“You must not interrupt the wit- 
ness,” he said kindly, addressing the 
dock. ‘‘ You will have an opportunity 
of giving your evidence later.” 

Not if I could help it, I thought. 
This zoological outburst had nearly 
given me an attack of the vapours, 
and had destroyed at a stroke my 
shyly budding belief in my forensic 
skill. 

Pulling myself together, I repeated 
my question to the detective-sergeant. 

** Yes,” was the reply. “He said 
he had bought them. He mentioned 
the sum of nine and fourpence.” 

** He was quite open with you about 
it?” 

** Yes, quite.” 

‘“‘ Thank you, sergeant.” 

I sat down, shaking as though with 
ague and yet vaguely aware that my 
client’s unfortunate attempt at self- 
expression was a gift from heaven. It 
might be used, and I would try to use 
it, to bridge a very nasty gulf which 
I saw yawning ahead of me. 

The detective-sergeant left the wit- 
ness-box, and the Judge spoke to the 
prosecuting Counsel. 

‘Have you any more witnesses, 
Mr X.?” he inquired. 

“No, m’lud. That is my case.” 

** Then ”—with a glance at the clock 
—‘* perhaps this would be a convenient 
moment to adjourn ?” 

Heavens! lLunch-time already ? 
Was it possible that my mental suffer- 
ings had endured for most of a morn- 
ing—though in sooth it had seemed not 
less than ten years? But it appeared 
that the hour of doom, when I had 
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finally to lay my client’s improbable 

story before that hard-headed jury, 

was separated from me by little more 
,_ than lunch. 

Now it chanced that the civil 
dignatories of the city in which all 
this took place had chosen that of all 
days to give a Civic Luncheon to 
members of the Bar, both great and 
small. This, to me, was simply a 
refinement of cruelty. Normally I 
take a healthy pleasure in my victuals, 
but at that moment I had a mouth 
like the bottom of a parrot’s cage, and 
a sensation within as though each one 
of my vital organs was in open rebellion 
against its neighbour. 

In this pitiful state I could do no 
more than pick at the grilled sole, the 
quails in aspic, and the chicken mayon- 
naise placed in turn before me, and 
recoil, shuddering, from the ice pudding 
and the exquisite confection of crystal- 
lised ginger, walnuts, and whipped 
cream which succeeded them. While 
as for drink, I dared not risk the effect 
on my already reeling wits of the 
champagne which was flowing down 
my neighbours’ throats, and had to 
content myself with the bitter water of 
affliction. This, by the way, is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to get at a Civic 
Luncheon, and it was not until nearly 
the conclusion of the feast that a 
contemptuous waiter dumped beside 
me what appeared to be the Lord 
Mayor’s bedroom water-bottle. Judg- 
ing by temperature and flavour, many 
a long day had passed since the contents 
had left its parent tap, let alone its 
ancestral spring. And on no_ other 
occasion have I drunk water out of a 
champagne glass. 

The hands of the clock inexorably 
approached the hour of two, and the 
laughing, chattering groups around 
me prepared to return to their labours. 
Feeling both empty and stuffed, starved 
and at *the same time poisoned, I 
followed in their wake. 

On my miserable journey _ back 
through the corridors I was waylaid 
by a bearded and respectful patriarch, 
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who turned out to be my client’s father, 
He wept, and said that his wife had 
heart disease, and that if her sqm 
were convicted the shock would ij 
her. This, I felt, was hardly the beg 
tonic to administer to that son’s Counsel, 
who felt that the seeds of heart diseasy 
were even then being sown in her om 
body. 

The Court reassembled with dignity, 
The Jury, looking well fed and grave 
with responsibility, murmured to one 
another in their box until the usher'’s 
cry of “‘ Silence !”’ brought all to their 
feet on the entrance of the Judge. He 
settled his scarlet robes round him, 
and with a nod intimated that I might 
proceed. 

“TIT am calling no evidence, 
I said, and sat down again. 

This might have been a manceuvre 
to obtain ‘the last word’ with the 
Jury, since where the defence calls no 
witnesses the prosecuting Counsel ad- 
dresses the Jury first and the defending 
Counsel afterwards. Sometimes the 
right to ‘the last word’ is valuable 
and worth jettisoning other things to 
obtain, but in this case the strategy 
was directed not by subtlety but by 
sheer absence of troops. I could have 
called my client alone to give evidence 
without losing the last word, but my 
client regarded the witness-box with 
abhorrence and would have none of 
it. So there was nobody... . 

Mr X. had his duty to do, and he 
did it. He rammed home to the Jury 
the unvarnished facts of the burglary 
and the discovery of the stolen goods 
in my client’s possession. He pointed 
dramatically to an assorted heap on 4 
table.in the well of the Court; he 
picked up and brandished a_ hair 
brush to emphasise their value; _ he 
tore to shreds the already threadbare 
suggestion that nine shillings and 
fourpence could possibly represent 4 
fair price for the collection in any- 
bédy’s mind. He came to the yawning 
gulf which I had seen from afar, and 
made the most of it. The accused, 
he pointed out, was free to go into 
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the witness-box and give evidence 
under an oath to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Perhaps he had too much 
respect for the sanctity of oaths to 
repeat his story in such an atmo- 
sphere. Perhaps he did not care to 
undergo the hazards of having his 
story tested by cross-examination, as 
assuredly it would have been tested. 
Whatever the reason, the accused’s 
Counsel had not -seen fit to put him 
in the witness-box, and the Jury was 
at liberty to draw its own conclusions. 
And very sinister those conclusions were 
likely to be. ° 

“Members of the Jury,” Mr X. 
declaimed, reaching his peroration, 
“you have listened to this case with 
care and patience. You have heard 
undisputed evidence’ to prove that 
these articles were stolen and that 
they were received by the accused. 
The only question for you to decide 
is whether when, he received them he 
knew, or on the evidence must be 
presumed to have known, that they 
were stolen. You have seen the 
articles; they are here and you can 
examine them more closely if you 
wish. You are business men and 
women, and when you bear in mind the 
proved value of the stolen goods and 
the ridiculous sum for which the 
accused acquired them, I feel I can 
most safely leave the ae in your 
hands. ” 

Mr X. sat down, and now - nothing 
but instant death could save me from 
having to get up. 

I had two life-lines—two straws, 
rather—to which I clung with the 
frenzy of the drowning. One was the 
note sent me by my amiable but 
unknown colleague; the other was 
my client’s misguided and incoherent 
outburst, so speedily hushed by both 
myself and his Lordship. For the rest, 
my mind was as curdled as an ill-made 
junket as I staggered to my feet, 
clutched for support the solid oak desk 
before me, and saw the Jury turn 
polite faces in my direction. 
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Then, as I began a few halting sen- 
tences, a very peculiar thing happened. 
The Judge, the crowded Court, the 
barristers all disappeared and the Jury 
and I were alone together. I stopped 
feeling anything; my voice strength- 
ened and words began to come in @ 
ready flow which astonished me. There 
was absolute silence except for my 
voice, and the Jury did me the honour 
of listening with rapt attention. 

I told them that they must not 
judge the accused by their own standard 
of education and intelligence. In both 
he was far below normal. (At this 
point I expected another protest from 
my client, but mercifully it did not 
come.) They had seen him; they 
had heard him interrupt the evidence 
of the detective-sergeant. They had 
perhaps observed from that interrup- 
tion that the accused was not—should 
we say ?—very intellectual. Was it 
surprising that I had spared him the 
torments of the witness-box and the 
ordeal of cross-examination ? His story 
was perfectly plain and had never 
varied. . The detective-sergeant him- 
self had agreed that he had offered no 
hindrance to the search, and had 
openly admitted buying the goods and 
the amount which he had paid for 
them. What more could he have 
said in the witness-box ? As for the 
sum he had paid—well, my client was 
no expert, and it was absurd to suppose 
that he could recognise solid silver at 
aglance. He was a man of the humblest 
circumstances in life, who, being offered 
a quantity of tarnished metal, paid a 
reasonable price for it as scrap. To 
convict a man of being a thieves’ 
receiver simply because he was of 
low mentality and without the training 
to know silver from dross, would be 
the grossest perversion of justice. 

One or two of the Jury nodded as 
if in agreement, and I began for the 
first time that day to enjoy myself. 
This was getting unbearably exciting. 

Presently one of the jurors stole a 
look at the clock: the first sign of 
‘boredom. Into my mind flashed the 
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warning: “Never tire your Jury.” 
I rounded off my sentence, reminded 
them that the prisoner was in their 
hands, and sat down. 

A colleague whispered, ‘‘ Good work!” 
and I found myself shivering and feeling 
sick again. The Judge was summing 
up with cold, emotionless impartiality. 
The Jury’s faces were as inscrutable as 
death. 

They were told to consider their 
verdict, and, after a moment of bent 
heads and whispering, the foreman 
announced that they would like to 
retire. 

They were led away, and I was left 
to struggle against nausea, while Mr X. 
(callous brute) slipped out of Court to 
see what had won the two-thirty. He 
returned looking distinctly sour. 

Several years’ elapsed, though 
strangely the clock recorded only 
five minutes. The Jury returned. 

It is said that a jury with a favour- 
able verdict will always look at the 
dock; one with an _ unfavourable 
verdict will not. This Jury seemed 
intent on its own feet as it filed back 
into the box. My heart sank. 

*“Members of the Jury, are you all 
agreed upon your verdict ?” 

“ We are.” 
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“Do you find the prisoner guilty or 
not guilty ?” 

“ Not guilty, my Lord.” 

There was a stir through the Cour 
like a sudden breeze, and for an instant 
everything went black before my eyes, 

Then I was outside the Court, regist. 
ing the attempts of the bearded patri. 
arch to embrace me, pocketing my 
guinea, shaking my beaming client by 
the hand, and feeling as though | 
owned the earth. 

With pride and exultation I watched 
the late occupant of the dock, sur. 
rounded by his friends, walking towards 
the great double tloors which opened 
on to sun-drenched streets and free. 
dom. Turning, I found the detective. 
sergeant at my elbow. 

“I suppose I must congratulate 
you,” he said with a wry smile, “ but 
people like you do make a lot of work 
for us poor blokes.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

The sergeant jerked a thumb in the 
direction of my departed client. 

“Ought to have had six months,” 
he said. “The best-known receiver 
in the district, and clever as a cageful 
of monkeys. We've been after him 
for years. Ah, well, I daresay we'll 
get him one of these days.” 
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THE BROTHER AND THE COCK. 


BY J. M. N. 


To the ordinary fireside individual 
the riddle presented by the war is 
insoluble, and it is left to a future 
master historian to clarify the events 
which took twenty years a-growing, 
and to present the world with a card 
index of the complicated international 
politics and feelings which have forced 
our destinies and bewildered even the 
clearest thinkers. Someone may even 
‘arrive ’ who will be able to explain why 
the politician is not the servant of the 
public, but the public is very much the 
slave of the politician. 

Now the lid is off the cauldron and 
those who have not been blown sky- 
high, or further enslaved, are in full 
spate to the uttermost corners of 
the earth, often to find that no 
place is remote in modern warfare. 
Kings without thrones, generals, 
prime ministers, presidents and 
colonels, teachers and artists, lawyers 
and lesser men, all streaming away, 
with or without their women and chil- 
dren. Each with what he can carry. 
Assembled, what gigantic piles of 
stuff! Suitcases, umbrellas, rug rolls, 
coats, paper parcels, food. The refugees 
think the officials are merciless; the 
officials think the refugees merciless. 
Higher officials retreat behind armies 
of lower officials, who present the front 
of either studied rudeness or icy polite- 
ness according to the country of origin. 
Here is a woman who rescued a wounded 
puppy. She smuggled him all the way 
from Warsaw. She cannot accept 
defeat. She weeps. Officials take 
flight, others come forward. The 
argument: is age-long, the fate of the 
puppy uncertain. He is long, he is 
low, and. stout of heart. He is con- 
demned—then quite suddenly shoulders 
are shrugged and he is passed on, a 
problem for another country to solve. 

A sudden fracas surrounds a picture 


—an immense picture! Salome with 
the Baptist’s Head, a full meter and 
a half high; wide, and planted in a 
heavy black wooden frame. Doubt 
has crept into the official mind. Is it 
a copy? Is it an old masterpiece ? 
Would an artist go through the horrors 
of transporting it through European 
frontiers in war-time if it was his own 
worthless copy? The artist in ques- 
tion stands by while magnifying-glasses 
creep over it. People come and go; 
they shout; they shrug. The artist 
is small and pale. His reason seems 
illogical to everyone but himself. It 
is of first importance to him to take 
the picture, which is his sole luggage, 
to remind him how he managed to get 
the dusty look of antiquity on the 
paint. He is a well-known painter, 
His beautiful dark eyes glow with 
intelligence and nervous energy. He is 
gentle, and war has pressed very 
heavily on him ; he vomits everything 
he eats. The uncertainty over the 
picture wearies him, and he sits sud- 
denly on the luggage of others. His 
exhaustion touched the official heart, 
and quite suddenly the picture is 
passed. A colonel reads in a corner. 
His all is represented by six silver 


fish-knives ! There are Poles, Greeks, 
and Czechs; there are Jugoslavians, 
Rumanians, and Jews. The tired 


painter is a greater man than the 
Dictators who have achieved all this. 
A hundred tongues, a thousand dialects 
make a medley of sound round him ; 
through it mothers cry that the travel- 
stained children must be washed; 
there is no water for such a purpose. 

“Is a baby a person ?” 

“Peasants would be easier to deal 
with than prime ministers ! ” 

This is the glory of war; this has 
taken place since the beginning of the 
world, the alpha and omega. This is 
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explained at large, with the rider that 
only the English can stop it; but the 
English do not realise things. 

’ “Can you believe it, but in their 
cathedrals there are tablets ready for 


a thousand bishops! Is it possible to,’ 


imagine a race that can think ahead 
for a thousand bishops? There are 
chairs that have been in the same 
houses for hundreds of years; black- 
smiths who represent generations of 
blacksmiths in the same cottage! 
Can people with such a sense of security 
realise our situation ? Can we see ahead 
for ten bishops or for one—— ?” ; 

Shouting porters push oil tankers 
slowly into place, hundreds of tankers 
destined for Germany—war is war, 
humans wait. 

Here is the amazing illustration of 
the incongruity of man, of the utter 
stupidity of war. The most illogical 
mentality admits that the develop- 
ment of civilisation has been entirely 
international. The most simple things 
of life—the morning tea ; the luncheon 
carrot, probably seeded in America or 
elsewhere ; the egg the home hen did 
not lay ; the toothbrush; the ink for 
the signature on the declaration of 
war; the wax to seal; the glue; 
the stamp; the shoes of the mes- 
senger ; the wheels, the hundreds and 
thousands of wheels, that have taken 
the place of the patient trudging 
feet of the labouring, softly blowing, 
urgent little donkeys or galloping 
horses. Let us, as the Greeks say, 
‘gather up’ our brains; for without 
the WoRLD the declaration of war could 
not have come into being. Then 
our relationship with each other. A 
split hair, and the radio brings Aus- 
tralia rollicking into the room ; another 
split hair, and the Russians, Poles, and 
Finns pour in their contribution. We 
take the air; in a matter of hours 
Patagonia or Japan slips under the 
*plane’s nose—all of which should 
make for friendliness and understanding 
in a reasonably sane society. But we 
never for a moment remember that 
the relationship between God and man 


‘Berlin. There was the hot-bed of 
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is perfect, and that it is only man 
relationship with man _ that need 
readjusting. 

I believed in the League of Nations, 
but it has always been a surprise tha 
those chosen to guide our internationg] 
destiny took Geneva as their ow 
particular sphere of influence. Ther 
are sentimental arguments of ‘ atmo. 
sphere,’ ‘no wars for—’ and so on; 
but here was stern pioneering to do, 
a way to be broken—not in a peaceful 
cul-de-sac, but in Berlin. What 4 
power could have grown up had the 
League of .Nations seated itself ip 


European intrigue, the very nursery 
of megalomania. Think of the Palace 
of Peace risen by the ashes of the 
old Reichstadt! What a nut for a 
Dictator to crack! If public opinion 
was against Berlin, Vienna would 
have been a good second choice; for 
a first move in that direction would 
have antagonised every nation from 
the outset. Again, what an admirable 
way to prevent war would be to forbid 
nations with a bellicose tendency to 
manufacture steel. In short, by many 
simple ways we might have avoided 
the hounding hither and thither of 
those who do not know why. The 
puzzled, weary, very old and very 
young; the resentful middle-aged, 
who, absorbed with the simple craft 
of daily life, found no time to be bad 
neighbours. None of us like a dictated 
European tour; none of us like the 
Green Frontiers. Why should I prop 
my back against a cellar wall when | 
would much prefer to watch the full 
moon roll round the glorious, golden- 
purple shoulder of Holy Athos—in a 
comfortable chair, and mine own! 
However, as we Athonians say, “ God 
is a bigger man than me——’”’ “God 
gives lice to the little birds to eat om 
long journeys,” sayings which really 
mean, ‘‘ Hope, for all is well”; al 
though naturally the birds of God 
must be dearer and nearer than erring, 
oft-erring man, who must provide his 
own ‘lice’ for the journey which is 
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not God-inspired. A’ weary ancient 
flinging down a bundle of sticks often 
presents it very simply when she 
shrugs and says— 

“My sons were killed in the wars— 
do I know which ? There is no bread 
for my old age.”” Meaning what bad 
economics tenderly to nurture the 
young and then to cut them off when 
they should be useful. 

It was a far travel from Athos to 
where the episode of the Brother and 
the Cock took place, a journey that, 
in times of peace, would have been 
an intellectual, and possibly a spiritual 
pleasure, for the way lay through 
many lands. 

I left at. dawn, and all those who 
were more than forty days old ran to 
see me off; the older on their own 
feet, the younger bobbing in the 
arms of grandmothers. Those under 
forty days old were too tender to 
venture into the devil-ridden world. 

An icy dawn, reluctant to slide into 
the folds of the hills. The boat lurched 
at the jetty. By looking into its tiny 
cabin I could read its familiar inscrip- 
tion: “‘ Here you may not blaspheme 
in the name’ of the Virgin.” 

The grand old Tower rose up out 
the gloom, defying time and wars— 
my Tower, which I liked to dream 
had risen from the ruins of Uranopolus, 
that first Utopia, the Heavenly City, 
the site of which is uncertain. There 
is nothing to back my theory but the 
report of divers who had followed a 
wrecked ship under the sea to find that 
she rested in cleft walls that ran out 
from the Tower. As no other site has 
been fixed for Uranopolus, it is as 
likely a place as any, although I am 
accused of wishful thinking. 

But Athos is a peninsula of legend 
and history, and the Bay of the Stand- 
ing Ship, intriguing name,. is not far 
along the coast, where with sails taut 
before a spanking wind the holy man’s 
ship stood still until he climbed out 
and entered into his inheritance, the 
cave of a saintly predecessor. Proving 
that those who belong to Athos are 
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surely ‘led’ to it, and cannot get 
away. 

There were one or two monks among 
the crowd who had come to see me off. 
They had come for last-minute radio 
advice; for I had perhaps inclined 
some of the fathers to worldliness, and 
they had procured a secret ear-phone 
set. These weaker fathers gathered 
nightly in a little cabin with others of 
the same kidney, tuned in to the great 
world. They dropped the ear-phones 
into an empty kerosene tin and crouched © 
over it, their ears bent above it. 

How well I knew everybody. There 
was the scarred hand I had stitched 
with clumsy fingers, the result of an 
illicit fish bomb; there was a heel 
that a wild pig had torn off ; there was 
the woman whose head “even God 
could not cure”’’; that other whose dev il 
had been whipped out of her by the 
whipping ikon of Provlika ; there were 
children I had seen born as luck- 
bringer. How they gripped me! 

** I will come back!” 

The tall thin carpenter smiled; age 
was claiming him all too soon. 

** Have I eaten since the last war ? 
There is bread in wars.” 

“Bah!” cried a crinkled woman ; 
‘for men who fight, perhaps, but not 
for women. Seven children starved in 
the last war, or the one before that. 
Do I know which? There are too 
many.” 

“I was a prisoner with the English 
in the last,” cried the carpenter. 
**Have I eaten since? Ha, such 
food! But they make you shave, 
every morning, mind fyou; and a 
bird looking for lice couldn’t have 
found those hairs!” 

‘* This isn’t our war ; it is far away,” 
said another. ‘It won’t come here, 
but we will starve. It will not be the 
same when you come back.” 

“* Bah !”” cried a youth loudly ; 
Greek is afraid to die!” 

It was as if someone had laid a 
warm hand over us; the sorrow of 
departure had gone. 

We made for the White Rock. The 


“no 
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White Rock is planted in a hillside 
rising from a lonely shore, just where 
Xerxes canal cuts through the penin- 
sula. It is from there the traveller 
must continue his journey by foot to 
Athos, unless he signals for a boat. 
That is done by covering the White 
Rock with a coat and obliterating it. 
The traveller then sits patiently and 
waits for a boat to come to him. This 
has been the signal since the days of 
Xerxes, and since it is time-honoured 
will always be the signal. Boatmen 
watch from the island of Amouliani, 
which is exactly opposite. Here a 
word of warning is necessary ; for the 
boatman owns the enly hotel on the 
island, and he declares to the unsus- 
pecting traveller that it is impossible 
to row against the strong seas towards 
the mountain, a lie of such long stand- 
ing that it has become tradition. His 
hotel has not risen from the ruins of 
the Heavenly City ! . 

We slid along the friendly shore: 
the high clifis where the fishermen 
gather the tall yellow-flowered mallow 
for poisoning fish. They pound it, 
tie it into little bundles, then lower 
it carefully under the sea with their 
long-poled octopus prongs into the 
cleft rocks where the fish sleep, after 
surrounding the rocks with nets to 
prevent a get-away; by the olive 
groves; past the little creek where 
partridges wet their feet in the summer 
evenings; past the ruins of those 
pillared fishing monks who had once 
lived in a precarious den of their own 
making, hewn in rocks rising out of the 
sea. 

Donkeys had wallowed to the shore 
through thick white mud to meet me 
and carry me on the next stage of my 
journey to where a car waited. Friendly 
fishermen rose up from their nets and 
bound my baggage on the donkeys, 
gripped my hand, and cried me fare- 
well. 

We braced ourselves to the rising 
road, a rain increased from a drizzle, 
cut down through the stirring wind, 
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and sank into the ground. How ej 
it was! Winter! War to the nor 
in Europe, whither I was bound t 
try to help my erstwhile friends, th 
Poles, *in their hour of tribulation. 4 
melancholy quest, and neither th 
donkey-boy nor I guessed the length 
of time and travel that lay ahead 
before that road saw me again. 

I had last travelled it in summe 
heat. I journeyed at midnight ove 
the mountains, when the nights wer 
soft and dark, and jolly startled hare, 
and night-hawks, and friendly litt 
owls flew through the strong beam 
from the headlight. When the tinkk 
of mule-bells greeted us we stopped 
the car and turned off the light to le 
them pass; for round the bends that 
turn so sharply through the splendid 
beech forest came the mule train 
bearing the hives back to the mou. 
tains from Athos. They travelled a 
night because the great summer heat 
would melt the honeycomb. -Two 
hives to a mule, cone-shaped wicker. 
and-dab hives such as their forefathers 
had carried through the long genera 
tions, and along the same way. The 
luminous eyes of the mules looked 
unearthly shining in the dark. I could 
trace them, far down the track, long 
after the shape of the mules was lost. 
From the banks glowed the eyes of 
crouched hares. In summer dawn | 
reached the White Rock. Summer 
and winter were as far apart as peace 
and war; ages had rolled the roads 
since then. 

The mule-boy refused payment. after 
finding a place for my baggage in the 
waiting car. The boy and I were old 
friends. I had sewn up his sister’s head 
in the Yerrisos earthquake of ’32. 

The local doctor cried me farewell 
from the shelter of a dripping umbrella. 
I was going to Hungary and Rumania 
He was chained to the quagmire which 
in winter was Yerrisos. 

When the fair-weather quality of 
Rumanian friendship for Briton and 
Pole became obvious, it was necessary 
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to seek sanctuary elsewhere; for the 

official popularity of the Axis partners 

was to be gauged not only by the 

morning headlines in the newspapers, 

but by repeated acts of real personal 

hostility to people who had believed 

in the goodwill of their hosts. After we 

left, people who followed brought out 

gim enough news; for the country 

saw red, and every Rumanian, turned 

savage, was bent on the death of his 

prothers. They were angry at the 

partitioning of their country, at the 

great estates that had fallen, a rich 

bonne bouche to predatory neighbours ; 

they were angry with the king; they 
were angry with their Dictator; with 
their own hatred of the discomfort 
which must follow in the wake of war ; 
with everybody, and with the state of 
uncertainty in which they found them- 
selves. Machine-guns appeared in the 
streets, but under it all the leopard 
changeth not, and the Rumanian 
love of good living got the better of 
him, and at the stroke of the mid-day 
clock he downed tools and went to his 
dimer. It was in the days when 
good dinners were still plentiful, and 
the restaurants were full of friends 
and foes who forgot their hatred of 
each other in the gastronomic pleasures 
of the hour. It was then that,the few 
remaining foreigners crept out, and 
facing the empty streets took advan- 
tage of the calm to get in supplies for 
the coming twenty-four hours of rage 
and ruin. The humour of the situation 
did not escape the Poles, who caught 
us up and who recounted it afterwards 
with much vivacious description on 
the deck of the ship that carried them 
to a safer place of retreat. The 
scramble for dinner places was graphic- 
ally told, and -the burst of gun-fire 
which shattered the temporary peace 
and sent the foreigners under cover 
once more. In listening, the echo of 
that renewed firing seemed to crackle 
round the ship. 

Cyprus, birthplace of the caulifiower, 
received us. I remember once thinking 
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that Russia had the lion share of the 
world’s red tape, but I had not been 
to Cyprus. The red tape itself is 
probably a kindness, an over-anxiety 
to protect the interests of the Cypriots, 
who are gentled with gloves on. We 
had not landed half an hour before the 
Polish boys’ hearts were broken and 
their scout knives confiscated by the 
police. This is because Cyprus has 
the highest murder record in the 
British Empire. There are villages 
where an assassin can be hired for the 
modest sum of five shillings. Useful 
when you think of it, and yet never 
mentioned in a guide-book. .The popu- 
larity of the island might increase ten- 
fold if it were known. Cypriots do not 
flinch from speaking of it; in fact 
they grow boastful when warming the 
cockles of their hearts over a glass of 
their famous Commanderia wine and 
stabbing their forks into the corpses 
of the fat little pickled birds for which 
the island is famous. Birds and wine 
are left-overs from the Crusaders, and 
so are the arches, and possibly the strain 
of hunting dog in the village breed. 
The pickling of birds is actually frowned 
upon, but nothing is done to stop it, 
for the trade brings a good four figures 
yearly to some of the villages. ' 
The beauty of Cyprus nowhere 
touches the beauty of Greece, but 
there is something wonderfully attrac- 
tive about it, and to my mind Salamis 
more nearly approaches real beauty 
than any other part. There the sea 
is the deep Grecian blue, and there is. 
@ serenity which graces the whole 
landscape. What wealth in the ruins ! 
A pictured frieze of lively ducks 
catches the eye, as rampant with 
movement as any Cretan frieze. There 
is the deeply hidden Christian church, 
a long ladder’s length underground, 
where the ray of tthe torch held high 
brings what is suggested as the earliest 
pictured face of Christ peering from 
the gloom. Here the birds of Cyprus 
which have escaped the fowler’s lime 
chase the insect life through the stout 
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young wattle trees. Along the road is 
the spritely scene of whirling women, 
crouched over long poles and white 
-wind-filled bags, skimming the ground 
for locusts. 

There are Whirlers proper in Cyprus. 

I saw them on one of their special 
days, and was much impressed with 
the beauty and dignity of whirling. 
The Whirlers are specially trained 
hojas. They close their eyes and 
support their heads on their folded 
arms, bowed under high brown hats. 
Their gowns are long and wide, and 
spread wonderfully as they whirl 
through the prayer which is the suppli- 
cation, repentance, and promise of 
salvation ef man. High on a little 
balcony wheeze the musicians. After- 
wards coffee is sipped in the hoja’s. 
own apartment over the big quiet 
courtyard where pigeons drop, and 
strut, and coo. Compliments are ex- 
changed, not fulsome, but packed 
with friendly feelings. 
' High camels stalk through the low- 
lands of. Cyprus as softly as cats, and 
there is a village with the quaint 
name in Greek of ‘ Hang the Camel.’ 

There is a cobbler, a veritable man 
of the trees, who every summer sits in 
a shady tree on a little board and plies 
his trade. 

Muffion or wild sheep still exist in 
the high forest country, but it is a 
strong man’s adventure to see them ; 
for they are shy and keep well off 
the beaten track. At Stavros there is 
a tame one, found just after his dam 


‘had dropped him and reared by a goat. 


He looks more like a deer than a sheep, 
and is dangerously friendly; for he 
charges furiously to greet his visitors. 
His next of kin are in the Taurus 
mountains. 

In winter Troodos is hoodoo’d. It 
is a stark, unfriendly mountain, but 
the high note of pride to every islander. 
A winter spent there is never to be 
forgotten. Mine was something like 
this. Rain dripped, slid, and poured 
without stopping for a single day. It 





ran over bare rocks, bare earth, down 
grotesque, ill-balanced pine trees that 
reared themselves out of the ground, 
their top-heavy heads like giant prim. 
eval mosses. What earth there wag 
became liquid and ran all over the 
place; over the roads, carrying the 
cliffs with it, and stopping the traffic; 
away from the roots of the trees, 
leaving them twisted and bare; out 
of the banks into the houses; and 
joined the bawling creeks, turning 
them into discoloured torrents. Clouds 
shut down over the landscape and 
pushed into the houses, carrying in wet 
pine needles. They swirled through 
the trees and into the gullies. Damp 
ravens ploughed their way through 
the clouds. Lizards went to earth. 

The rain brought no verdure, but 
the stark bareness persisted, and every. 
body shook their heads and said there 
had not been enough rain. All the 
houses on the mountain are built for 
summer, and so the kitchens are out- 
side. The chimneys smoke. Pine 
cones from the dense overhanging 
trees rattle down on the tin roofs, 
and lively forest rats gambol noisily 
over them. Soup comes to the table 
flavoured with pine needles and thinned 
by rain-drops. The world moved away 
from the mountain in the late autumn, 
and only a few mountaineers remained. 
They are dour, swiftly walking men, 
who stalk rapidly through the rain and 
pray for more. 

In the springtime one: lovely thing 
comes to the mountain in the wild 
pink peonies. Then from the pine 
trees, head to tail drop down long 
streamers of caterpillars, to march 
the roads; even the most ardent 
lepidopterist might view with blunted 
appetite those marching insects, which, 
when leaderless, wriggle blindly to 
death and never reach the destination 
that urged their journey from the trees. 

Poles who could stand it were 
billeted -on Troodos in the summer 


hotels; unlike the mountain peasants, 


they did not pray for rain. 
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Victories in Libya and Greece kept 
their spirits high, and the damp flags 
that bedecked the village streets gave 
them the necessary fillip to conquer 
what might so easily have been over- 
whelming winter blues. Fortune rode 
high over melancholy, and an early 
return to Poland was predicted. Alas 
for fickle fortune, the flags of England 
and Greece disappeared into moth-ball 
lng before the sun had found his 
‘teeth ’ or the spring had grown old. 

We left Cyprus on a brilliant moonlit 
night in.an overcrowded ship. Wan- 
derers again, forty-eight hours’ rations 
on our backs, and an unknown destina- 
tion ahead. 

I shall never forget looking down on 
the long deck packed with calmly 
sleeping: Poles, with their life-belts 
near them, and not too many of those. 
The captain voiced the bitterness of 
his lot with expressive forcefulness. 
He had expected between two and 
three hundred people, and five hundred 
had turned up. At sundown there 
had been a skirmish, for some had 
hit on the idea of bringing mattresses 
up on deck. At that moment the 
captain and I were looking down on 
the lively family parties eating their 
supper. 

“A nice lot,” said the captain, 
with as much enthusiasm as he had 
left after a long series of evacuations. 
“ve evacuated refugees since the 
Spanish war. This is the best-looking 
lot so far—my God, mattresses!” 
With a shout he leapt for the ladder, 
and the next moment bounded through 
the astonished families on the deck 
to the long line, who triumphantly 
struggled from the bowels of the ship 
with mattresses. 

“No bedding,” shouted the captain. 
“Bomss. Incendiary bombs.” 

“T not afraid,” said the first Pole 
in stilted English. But the captain 
turned him about and headed him for 
the lower regions once more. 

He had developed nerves. 

“Stay on the boat-deck and watch 
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them,” he said. ‘‘ No smoking. Even 
a spark can be seen for miles. If we 
are bombed go into the wireless room ; 
this deck will be swept clean, but go 
in by the far door.. The least flicker 
shows.” He saw I had a life-belt, and 
detailed men to instruct the Poles 
how to put them on. Then he retreated 
to the bridge. 

Time passed. The wireless operator 
touched my arm. 

“Are those stars moving?” He 
stared into the sky. Tiny points of 
light rose and fell. We looked down on 
the sleeping Poles ; their future seemed 
suddenly less certain. 

“There are more.” An officer came 
to us with glasses. ‘‘ Haifa’s getting 
it hot,” he said. The moon made him 
look haggard. ‘“‘You can see the 
flashes from here.” 

The wireless operator relieved the 
man inside. The officer's voice at my 
elbow was urgent— 

“Listen. Haifa’s 
properly !” 

The possibilities that marched 
through the moonlight towards us 
were not nice. The waves rustled with 
gentle motion. 

‘* We're carrying too many,” said the 
officer bitterly. “Not enough life- . 
belts, and the old man’s lost every ship 
he’s mastered in this war.” 

It was difficult to feel cheerful. 

The night wore through slowly, and 
moonlight turned to morning, and we 
marched towards Haifa without missing 
a beat through the glittering seas. 

Dawn brought a destroyer. Then 
the captain left the bridge and joined 
me again. 

“Look! We are not forgotten!” 
I wondered if the captain of the 
destroyer heard his full-hearted cry 
of thankfulness. What mattered flying 
stars or bombs? The navy had not 
forgotten us. The smallest and most 
gallant of her kind brought new 

courage to us. The five hundred 
Poles stirred with the sudden light 
of day. 


being straffed 
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“What about a cup of tea and a 

wash-up in my cabin ?” suggested the 
captain. He was a different man, 
genial and kind, as all sea captains 
are. He had flung his cares to the 
destroyer. Then he clutched my 
arm. 
** Look!” he cried. “ Double luck ! 
There is the old War Sower/ Nothing 
can touch us now. I’d know her lines 
anywhere. If ever a man lived with 
a charmed life that man is her captain. 
I'd personally rather have the old 
War Sower beside me than a brace 
of battleships, and that’s saying a 
lot!” 

Know her? Id travelled in her! 
The last stage of many a Green Frontier 
journey from every country in Europe. 
' The old Polish tramp steamer captained 
and manned by Poles, who slipped to 
any hostile coast to get her human 
freight. A terrific list, and no time to 
arm or to clean up. Her name, of 
course, is not War Sower, but it is 
what the Navy knows her by. 

She waddled along in our wake, 
crowded fore and aft with refugees. 
A couple of Polish girls on our ship 
braced themselves against the side 
and signalled with two long scarfs, a 
red and a white one, making the 
Polish flag. In a few moments the 
answer fluttered from her rigging. She 
knew us as well as we knew her. 

Outside the harbour the navy swept 
for mines, and so we all three circled 
the. sea until the time came for us to 
berth. 

Leaning over the rail we discussed 
the letter of St Adele, and the probable 
length of the war, and our sojourn in 
far countries. Many possibly know 
this letter, but it is worth repeating 
in order to refresh the memory, for 
it bears a reference to the events of 
the present time. The printing of this 
letter was forbidden in Germany, but 
it is well known in Alsace. 

*St Adele was the patron saint of 
Alsace about the year 687 a.p. She 
' was @ nun in the convent of Nayon 
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Montiere. The letter was to he 
brother Hughes, and was written jp 
Latin. The text is unchanged. It js 
dated 690. 

“Listen to me, my brother. [ye 
seen the terror of the forests and the 
mountains. The people have beg 

.frozen with fear. The time will come 
when Germany will be called the most 
belligerent nation on earth. She will 
come to the epoch when a warrior 
will arise from this nation and under. 
take a condemned war. This war will 
be condemned by mothers, who, wail. 
ing like Rachel for their children, do 
not wish to be consoled. Twenty 
peoples or nations will struggle in this 
war. The conquest will start from the 
shores of the Danube. The war which 
he will make will be the most horrible 
of all that man has ever suffered. His 
armies will carry fire, and the helmets 
of his soldiers will have sharp points, 
and the soldiers will throw lightning, 
The soldiers will carry with them little 
turrets with flames. He will have 
victories on earth, on sea, and even 
in the air, which is difficult to imagine. 
They will elevate themselves to the 
sky to take the stars and throw them 
on to the towns to light incendiary 
fires. The nations will be very aston- 
ished and they will exclaim: ‘ Where 
comes his force from?’ The earth 
will be turned over during the com- 
bats. The streams will be red with 
blood. The sea monsters will hide 
themselves, frightened, in the deepest 
of oceans. Future generations will 
wonder how it was possible that his 
adversaries could not stop his advance, 
and his victories. Torrents of human 
blood will flow round the mountains, 
and this will be the last battle. Never- 
theless the conqueror will reach the 


peak of his triumph in the middle of 


the sixth month of the second year o 
hostilities. That will be the end of 
the period of victories. The second 


period of the war will be equal to the 
half of the first part. It will be called 
the time of diminution. The period of 
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diminution will be marked by many 
surprises which will shake the peoples 
of the nations. In the middle of the 
time the people under the submission 


of the conqueror will say, ‘ Peace,’ 


peace, peace,’ but there will be no 

It will not be the end of the 
war, but the commencement of the 
end. The battle will take place in the 
Town of towns. In this time many 
Germans will try to stone him to 
death, and there will be produced many 
prodigies in the Orient. The third 
period will be short, and will be called 
the period of invasion, because, accord- 
ing to the justice of events, the country 
of the conqueror will be invaded from 
all parts and his armies will be deci- 
mated, and every tenth man killed by 
a great plague, and all will say: ‘The 
finger of God is in this.’ The peoples 
of the world will then have faith that 
peace is imminent. The sceptre will 
change hands and human beings will 
rejoice. All peoples despoiled of their 
property will recover what they have 
lost and will accrue more. The region 
of Lutece (old name for Paris) will be 
saved owing to the mountains and the 
pious women, although all will think it 
lost, but the peoples will go to the 
mountain and give thanks to God, 
because man will have such an abomina- 
ticn against the war that whole genera- 
tions will have no more of it.” 

In this long saga of the Poles some- 
times little things stood out in the 
astonishing medley which the pattern 
of their lives presented. None knew 
what the morning would bring, or where 
their next shift might be. None knew 
if good fellowship lay round the corner, 
or resentment at their presence, and 
at the extra time and work that their 
presence might mean. As illustration 
I relate the episode of the Brother 
and the Cock to give a slight glimpse 
into the life of a refugee and what 
happens if he gives way to the most 
simple of human feelings, even that 
of loneliness. 

One of the Poles bought a cock. A 
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fine bird, broad of beam and swift of 
action. A:king among the cocks of 
the Middle East: The man’s name 
was Wladyslaw, but the cock had no 
name. He bought it in the Arab 
market of a certain town because of 
the gleam in an eye that was still 
fiery with courage, although the bird 
was tethered by both legs and lay 
on its side on the mud-spattered stones. 
A melancholy end for one of his 
calibre. 

The old market was pierced by alley- 
ways, and here the humble came to 
buy and sell. Little donkeys trod 
through it under loads that nearly 
spanned the narrow ways; humans, 
crouched under great loads, cried 
loudly to clear the jostling crowds ; 
camels sat under loads, their scornful 
eyes turned skywards, their necks 
stretched to the long roll of cud, 
solace of waiting hours. Old wide 
gateways poured the trade of the world 
into the market. It was full of interest, 
of atmosphere, of dove sellers, and 
flies. Here the Crusaders had stabled . 
their beasts; there, the Spice Market, 
and beyond, the narrow way that 
reared suddenly into a flight of wide 
steps. Fat-tailed sheep hung flabby 
from the hooks, their bellies opened 
wide to show the layers of fat; cross- 
legged men whittled coats from dressed 
skins; cobblers hammered wooden © 
pegs into shoes destined to follow a 
plough over stony furrows; little 
goats nibbled melon skins; cooks 
fried all manner of strange meats in 
deep fat; a dyer dipped his wools 
into bright liquid under a noisome 
doorway. The confusion was appalling. 
It had grown through long centuries. 
A confusion that slept in the streets, 
and rose up from the stones in the 
morning. 

The eye of the cock caught the eye 
of the man, and the man’s heart jumped 
with a painful thud. He felt himself 
no less tethered than the cock, and 
brought just as low. The last pence of 
his weekly pittance vanished into the 
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folds of clothing covering the Arab 
vendor. 

Wladyslaw nursed the cock in his 
arms through the market, and the 
red comb flamed against his shirt. 
Small Arabs bobbed up under his 
elbows like little swarms of fish biting 
at floating bread. They plucked at 
his shirt behind, they rose under his 
feet ; they all cried: ‘Carry heem, 
carry heem.” 

Wladyslaw had no money for little 
boys, and in any case he meant to 
carry the cock himself. He longed for 
companionship. He thought of his 
home in Poland rich in companionship ; 
the agreeable family life; his wife and 
children ; his servants and dogs; the 
fish in the broad pond; the wide 
stretch of country; the silver birch 
forest ; the colour of it; the smell of 
it; and in winter the deep snow. 
Now, fellow refugees in plenty, a 
crowded noisy life in a hot teeming 
country, with no certainty of where 
tomorrow would find him. Not even 
the real affection of a dog. His throat 
tightened over the thought, and the 
heat of the cock sank into his arms. 
Slowly his position dawned on him. 
He lived in the hostel of a monastery, 
and shared a room with three other 
men. Every room in that hostel held 
three or four. He fed with his fellows 
in the purlieus of the old city, or 
stealthily carried bread to his room. 
Every wall flaunted the injunction 
in five languages not to eat in the 
rooms. 

The cock, sunk in delicious slumber 
at being carried the right way up, 
knew nothing of the economic straits of 
the unfortunate man. The cock was 
another mouth, and obviously a lusty 
one. 
Since the coming of the refugees to 
the hostel the grille had fallen into 
disuse, for the wide door stood always 
open. They streamed in and out 
restlessly, active people with no aim. 
Today the place looked empty, and 
Wladyslaw gained the sanctuary of 
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his room without being seen. Ther 
his luck deserted him; for one of his 
stable companions was in, writing 4 
book on ‘ Racial and Social Claims of 
Upper Silesia.’ He shot a look of 
hatred at Wladyslaw, which included 
the cock. No words were exchanged, 
but it was quite obvious that the 
cock was one too many in that small 
room. Wladyslaw walked out of it, 
and a few steps brought him to a little 
cloistered garden with a fountain and 
a rockery. Only an irritable bulbul 
was in the garden, swinging. in a cage 
he had occupied for ten years. His 
eye, circled by a white line, looked full 
of wrath. His black and grey feathers 
were shabby, for it was near his moult- 
ing season. He hated strangers as 
devoutly as he loved his friends. He 
was not a bird to take liberties with, 
He immediately took exception to the 
cock, and clamoured in his cage. 

The garden was a tiny place, nursed 
to beauty by careful hands. Not the 
place for the cock. Wladyslaw freed 
his legs, and with a splendid shout 
that echoed round the garden he took 
the fountain in his stride and landed 
with a crash on a poised and lovely 
stone which clattered into the pool. 
He stretched his wings and cleared the 
whole space of the garden, crowing 
lustily. Decidedly not the bird fora 
tiny garden. His robust pleasure had 
@ most resounding echo, and in this 
place the very children who strayed in 
crept on tiptoe. 

The high walls that surrounded the 
place were pierced by windows, and 
Wladyslaw saw the disapproving face 
of a nun staring down at him. The 
cock, with a chortle, landed at his 
feet, and Wladyslaw seized him. He 
settled into his arms as if to say: 
‘** What now, brother? I trust you.” 
For a desperate second Wladyslaw 
thought of the streets, but that thought 
was killed by the trusting eye of the 
mighty bird. In that other world the 
man had been a writer, a singer of 
fine songs; and he could not condemn 
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the bird to further humiliation in the 
Arab market. 

“The world is not for free spirits,” 
hesaid sorrowfully. With grim purpose 
hé bore the cock off to the lavatory. 

Now a certain Brother passed. He 
was house-master, whose imagination 
was long since murdered by his love of 
order. He loved the narrow confines 
of his house and its cold, dustless, high- 
ciilinged rooms, its stones, and its 
Crusaders’ arches. ‘The restless Poles 
imitated him just .as much as he 
irritated them. : 

He heard a strange sound. Not the 
gulp of water suddenly restrained, but 
a curious vibrating sound. Filled with 
the ardour of his office, he pushed 

inst the door, knowing the possi- 
bilities of its three-centuries-old catch. 
He was sprayed from head to foot 
with a shower of hot blood! Clearing 
his eyes he saw Wladyslaw, the strong 
convulsed cock dangling from his 
hands; the splattered walls; the 
ceiling; the hastily: beating wings ; 
heard the harsh scrape of feathers on 
the stone walls. 

“I never butchered before,’’ mut- 
tered Wladyslaw in his own language. 
“I didn’t know this would happen !” 
His horror might have appeased the 
wrath of either a lesser or a greater 
man than the Brother in question. 
But his wrath rose hotly under his 
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mask of blood. His own discomfort 
and his ruined walls were paramount. 

Wladyslaw dropped the suddenly 
quiescent bird on the floor and stared 
at his dripping hands, at the shirt that 
bore witness to his crime. 

The Brother recovered his lost ~ 
speech ; he spoke the words that were 
printed on the walls, punctuatmg his 
speech with pointing finger: “‘ You 
must not eat in your room.” Fortu- 
nately English was not one of Wladys- 
law’s accomplishments. 

He pushed out into the passages, 
which were as full as they had been 
empty before. His countrymen crowded 
round him. Some understanding him, 
others not at all. Staring at him, 
staring -at the cock, staring at the 
Brother. A babel rose in the hitherto 
quiet place. He shrank from the sudden. 
notoriety. 

Later a note was handed to him. 
That vast place was not large enough 
for Wladyslaw and the Brother to 
live together in. He must seek sanc- 
tuary elsewhere. He had been shifted 
down through the long byways of 
Europe; on his long journey he had 
encountered many rebuffs; he had 
learned that what a man has had and 
has been means nothing once the status 
of refugee has been stamped upon him 
—but wildly from the bottom of his 
heart he regretted the cock. 
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GEORGE WILLIAM BLACKWOOD. 


GEORGE BLAcKwoop was never one to talk about himself or to seek publicity, 
and at a time when human life is being sacrificed in thousands it is right, 


however profound our regret, that there should be an economy of words in} 


recording his passing. It is equally right, however, that ‘Maga’ should pay 
a tribute to one who for thirty years has diligently and wisely ruled he 
destinies. 
Born in India on 12th July 1876, he was the elder son of Major 
G. F. Blackwood of the Royal Horse Artillery, grandson of Major William 
Blackwood of the Bengal Army, and great-grandson of the founder and first 
Editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ By precedent, therefore, his might hays 
been a military career ; but his uncle, William Blackwood, having no children 
of his own, adopted him and his brother after their father was killed at Maiwand 
in the Second Afghan War. - He was educated at Repton, where on arrival 
he became fag to that great athlete, C. B. Fry; and, no doubt inspired by 
him, he achieved considerable athletic success. His excellence at out-door 
games and capacity for leadership culminated later in his becoming partly 
the originator and for four years Captain of Scottish International hockey, 
From Repton he went to learn the craft of printing at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, receiving at the same time tuition in English literature from Dr A. J. 
Carlyle. 
How well he profited by his opportunities there was shown at a later date 
when a strike in the printing trade was reluctantly joined by the firm’s own 
employees, thus jeopardising the publication of ‘Maga.’ George Blackwood 
tackled the job, and with the Foreman of the Machine-room made ready the 
machines and ran off the number. ‘ Maga’ appeared punctually. The incident 
was characteristic ; for fundamentally he was a realist, and though romantic 
literature held .a strong appeal for him—he was a great lover of Scott—he 
never allowed fancy to overcome fact in the practical affairs of life, nor while 
he was Editor would he open the pages of his Magazine to any contribution 
that seemed to him to lack the core of common-sense. And on this founda- 
tion was built the reputation he gained among those best fitted to know of 4 
sound man of business. His judgment was shrewd and his counsel wise, 
resulting in great benefit to the firm of which he was the head. 
On the death of his uncle in 1912 he succeeded to the editorial chair, and 
. throughout the following years ‘Maga’ has borne the impress of his character. 
He gave to the Magazine and to his publishing business a lifetime’s devotion. 
Such brief holidays as he was able to take were looked upon by him as an 
interruption. He felt that he had inherited a trust that demanded constant 
attention and was always anxious lest something should go wrong in his 
absence. He had a job to do and he did it. 
It has become almost a cliché to write of those who have gone that they 
will be missed by a large circle of friends. The phrase, however, is no empty 
one when applied to George Blackwood ; for, though his intimate circle was 
not large, he had a rare capacity for creating friends by correspondence, and 
we have good reason to know that many even occasional contributors to 
‘Maga’ will feel, though they never met him, that they have lost a friend. 
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It was said of his uncle at the time of his death: “ The qualities of a good 
editor were innate in him. He was animated also by a consistent purpose. 
There is a continuity in the Magazine which you will hardly match in periodical 
literature, although of its kind ‘Blackwood’ has always had a policy kept in 
the path of uniformity by its skilful Editor. And as his purpose was ‘con- 
sistent so it was sustained by an intellectual honesty and courage which are 
rare in the world. He had no fear of speaking what he believed to be the 
truth. He.was no lover of half-measures and twisted counsels. His intention 


.in which he never failed was to see expressed in the pages of his Magazine the 


opinions upon life and letters which he believed to be just and right.” The 
same might be written of his nephew. ‘Although he preserved this continuity, 
he recognised that alterations were advisable. The change that had been 
taking place since the beginning of the century in the manner and style of 
presenting political news had to a large extent made arid the monthly political 
article. Consequently he encouraged the more human and personal document, 
and the tremendous success that attended the appearance of ‘The First 
Hundred Thousand ’ and many other stories of first-hand experiences proved 
him to have been right. A constant stream of testimony shows that it is papers 
such as these to which readers turn to find the mirror held to mankind’s varied 
activities. 

As the Editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ he held a definite place in the 
world of letters. Following the rule of past Editors, he did not himself write 
in its pages ; but editorship was to him no sinecure, and many writers, some 
to whom he had provided the first step to literary fame, have acknowledged 
the soundness of his advice and the helpfulness of his suggestions. He was 
one who upheld the right and followed what was true; and, recognising 
its sincerity and justice, we may end this brief account of George Blackwood 
by quoting a spontaneous appreciation of him that appeared in the ‘Scotsman’ 
the day after his death :— 


“To those who possessed the privilege of friendship with the late George 
Blackwood there must seem an empty space now that he is no longer with 
them. By nature, he was cheery and open-hearted. Ever ready to do a 
good turn or lend a helping hand to those in genuine misfortune, he was 
truly the staunchest of friends and the most faithful of men. But only those 
who experienced his gentle and amazing sympathy can realise the inner 
intuition he possessed and the helpful way in which he could and did express 
it. Nothing that was base or ignoble ever held a place in his ‘heart or mind. 
His outlook was as essentially puré as his tastes were manly.” 


He died on the 26th of April 1942. 
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